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It is late October; the aisles of the forest 
are open to my sight and between the naked 
boughs I see the sky. 

The forest is a house from which the dwellers 
have fled, leaving open the doors that the pas- 
serby may look within. 

Men say, The beauty of the forest has van- 
ished and its secrets are told; let us go away. 

I go with them a little distance and return 
alone. The forest is cool and silent; above the 
fallen leaves the greenness of a hardy fern per- 
sists. A pale moth flutters in the chill air and 
vanishes, uncertain of its fate. 

Where is the beauty of the forest which has 
departed but shall return? 

What are its secrets that have been told yet 
remain undisclosed? 

— Sylyia Hortense Bliss, Quests (1920) 


Reproduced by permission of Barbara Bliss Rice © 1965. 


Photograph by Daniel A. Neary 
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In Cambridge, A Group 

Oj Dedicated Landscape Painters Found, Through Art 
And Time, Their Oum Northern Arcadia. 

The Plow, The Peak and The Paintbrush 


M ount Mansfield is omnipres- 
ent in Cambridge. At unex- 
pected turns in the valley 
roads, its shoulder hunches dramatically 
skyward, while from the high meadows 
above Cambridge^ several villages, it is 
a looming presence that changes from 
hour to hour in the shifting light and 
weather. 

Judged by even the diminished scalę of 
northeastern mountains, Mansfield is 
not immense. Although it is YermonCs 
tallest peak, it remains a neighbor, not a 
monarch, to the settlers on its north- 
western slope. For years, they have lived 
with the mountain as a companion to 
their outdoor actmties, watching its 
flanks change color with the seasons, 
seeing its deep ravines fili each evening 
with blue and purplc shadows. 

Yet the mountain is only a part of this 
town ; s beauty. Humanity — the men and 
women who mow fields and bale hay and 
scatter barns and houses across the high 
terraces — provides the other half of this 
aesthetic image. In the foreground of 
nearly every mountain view from Cam¬ 
bridge and its primary village, Jefferson- 
ville, a farm testifies to the influence of 
people on the land and adds a pastorał 
counterpoint to the mountain's evoca- 
tion of raw naturę. The result is a delicate 
visual balance that for years has struck 
chords of recognition within the heart of 
anyone who has visited the area. This 
balance, after all, is what pastoralism is 
all about, and there are those who say 
that pastoralism is what Vermont is all 
about. 

The crook of the Lamoille River that 
cradles Jeffersonville defines perfectly 
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By Tom Slayton 
Photographed by Glenn Moody 


the classic pastorał middle landscape: a 
natural world tantalizingly wild, yet 
tempered by the works of humanity. Lit- 
tle of the modern suburban world in- 
trudes visually. To be surę, the roads are 
paved now, and here and there a trailer 
or satellite dish is visible, but the region 
still looks rural. Farmed, content and 
sheltered under the brow of its looming, 
neighborly mountain, it is Arcadia. 

Dreams of Arcadia, the half-mythic 
idealized farmland at the center of the 
pastorał dream, have recurred through- 
out history whenever the life of the cities 
began to seem complicated and unful- 
filling. The dream glowed brightly in 
America during late 19th century as the 
cities started to fili with crime and squa- 
lor. From that distance, the country's 
farmland began to look like the ideał 
world. 

Vermont's rolling countryside mani- 
fested the ideał. It began to attract tour- 
ists, intellectuals and artists seeking a 
retreat from the cities. It lured such as- 
piring authors as Wallace Nutting, who 
was just starting to write nostalgie guide- 
books like Vermont Beautiful, and the 
young Robert Frost. 

To these seekers of the ideał, the littlc 
scattercd villages of Cambridge then, as 
now, werc a visual summation of every- 
thing the pastorał ethic represented. It 
was probably not surprising, then, that a 
smali group of American pastorał land¬ 
scape artists discovered Jeffersonville 
shortly after the turn of the century and 
began coming here regularly to paint. 
What is surprising, after all these years, 
is that so few people know about feffer- 
sonville / s role as a small-town Mecca for 
painters of rural scenes. 


Alden Bryan, an artist, farmer and en- 
trepreneur who has lived and painted in 
Jeffersonville for 40 years, has plans to 
change all that. He began last summer 
by building an art gallery dedicated to 
Mary Bryan, his late wife and another of 
the Jeffersonville painters. Among the 
many artists who have painted in the 
area over the last half-century, only the 
Bryans moved here to live. 

After building the gallery, Bryan as- 
sembled a major exhibition, featuring 
works by 50 artists who had painted in 
and around Jeffersonville sińce the turn 
of the century. Even he, who had worked 
beside many of the artists over his own 
40 years of painting, was surprised at the 
finał count when the show was mounted 
last summer. Perhaps even morę sur¬ 
prising is how deeply the exhibition 
touched the town. "That show touched 
a lot of lives, and not just people inter- 
ested in art," says Jeffersonville native 
Jane George, who is now curator of the 
Mary Bryan Memoriał Gallery. "We had 
most of the village in here — people who 
had had their farms painted, people who 
knew some of the painters. It was a com- 
munity event." 

For years many Cambridge residents 
did not know what to make of their 
strange canvas-and-palette-bcaring visi- 
tors. It was, after all, morę than a little 
unusual for a hill farmer to look out on 
an autumn afternoon and see an artist in 
his upper pasture, stationed in front of 
an easel. They still tell the story of Aldro 
Hibbard, who was observed painting and 
sketching at several locations in town 
during the years of the Second World 
War. Probably because outdoor painting 
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The works of mankind and the 
works of naturę combine in 
paintings by the morę than 
fifty artists who have found 
inspiration near Jefferson- 
ville. "Autumn Shadows" by 
Tom Nicholas (detail, above) 
and " Camel's Hump" by 
Walton Blodgett show char- 
acteristic risual balance 
and restraint. 
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Robert N. Blair's "Vermont Country 
Auction" (right) shows an ordinary 
Yemiont farm scene in terms that 
are unusually prosaic for the 
Jeffersonville painters. Morę often, 
their work idealizes human actwity, 
as in the case of Thomas Curtin's 
"Manchester Mili, Wateruille," 

(left), depicted under a soften- 
ing blanket of winter snows. 
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The Cambridge landscapes 
of Al den Bryan ("View 
from Cambridge/' left) 
and his teacher, Charles 
Curtis Allen ("The Old 
Hubbard Farm," right) 
exemplify the pastorał 
ideał. Raw naturę has 
been tempered by the 
works of man; the farms' 
civility and order is 
balanced by the hint of 
wildness iti the mountains 
that rise beyond them. 
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Artist Al den Bn/an (right) 
last year built the Mary Bryan 
Memoriał Art Gallery (above) 
in Jeffersonville and organized 
a special show by artists 
who had painted in the area. 


at that time and place was an extremely 
unusual activity, people became suspi- 
cious of Hibbard. They began to think he 
was a German spy. 'They were con- 
vinced he was mapping the landscape for 
the Germans," Bryan recalled as he 
toured the town one day recently, point- 
ing out its lure for painters. "The State 
Police came and asked him some ques- 
tions. But it was all explained." 

Other things were harder to explain. 
Bryan remembers another afternoon 
years ago that he spent outdoors, paint- 
ing a fine pastorał scene — farm field in 
the foreground, mountains couched in 
the background — while the field on 
which his attentions were focused was 
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being plowed. Back and forth the farmer 
went with his team, back and forth went 
Bryan's brush on the canvas, the two 
men always within sight of each other. 
Four hours passed. With both the plow- 
ing and the painting nearing completion, 
the farmer approached Bryan to see what 
he was doing. The artist told him and 
showed him his painting. "Gosh," said 
the farmer, "Pd never have the patience 
for that." Bryan, mindful that both of 
thcm had spent the afternoon at their 
work, still chuckles at the remark. 

Even today, four decades after he first 
saw Jeffersonville, Bryan enjoys traveling 
the town's back roads, and can drive to 
a dozen eminently paintable vistas in 
less than ten minutes. It is obvious that 
he knows the countryside from a farm¬ 
er^ perspective as well as an artist's. 
"When I first moved here, you could raise 
a family on 20 cows," he said with a ges- 
ture at a farm overlooking the Lamoille 
River valley. "Now 50 cows won't do it. 
This farm is about as smali as a farm can 
be and still survive. The farmer has prob- 
ably got land rented all around here." 

Nevertheless, the land around Jeffer- 
sonville and Cambridge remains farmed 
and open, ąuintessentially pastorał in ap- 
pearance. Bryan looks appraisingly at 
each barn as he drives, notes that the 
farmers who have survived have all en- 
larged their barns to make room for larger 
herds of cattle and morę modern eąuip- 
ment. Passing a smali, unused barn, he 
notes that the man who built it went out 
of business 20 years ago. The farm is now 
owned by summer people who rent the 
fields to a nearby farmer. The hardship 
is regrettable but the effect is not: The 
landscape has remained open, serving 
both the farmers' interest and the artists'. 
"This is a wonderful place for a painter," 
he says. "You just step out, and there it 
all is. It's all paintable; it all composes." 
The loss of active, working farms in 
Cambridge would have a major impact 
on that pastorał, paintcrly ąuality, he re- 
marks. 

Bryan camc to the arca in 1939 to study 
painting with Charles Curtis Allen, the 
first of the Jeffersonville painters. As a 
young student, Bryan had seen Allen's 
work at the Guild of Boston Artists, a 
prestigious art association, and knew im- 
mediately that he wanted to study with 
him. His teacher at the time, Emile 
Gruppe, was working at Gloucester, on 
the Massachusetts coast, and approved of 
Bryan's choice. The young artist came to 
Jcffersonville and found what Allen had 
discovered. 


"When I found out what a great place 
it was to paint, I went back and told 
Gruppe, and he began coming up," Bryan 
recalls. Other painters became inter- 
ested, followed them, and soon there 
were a dozen or morę artists and their 
students traveling regularly between 
Gloucester and Jeffersonville. John Carl- 
son, another artist important to the 
group, was then painting in Woodstock, 
N.Y. He came for a winter or two, and 
Aldro Hibbard returned to the area sev- 
eral times. The students of those men 
followed, and the Bryans moved in to 
stay. 

The painting went on ąuietly for years, 
and although diminished, continues to¬ 
day. Literally thousands of views of 
Mansfield, the Sterling Rangę, the little 
villages and the farms, brooks, and for- 
ests in between have been produced. 
Some of the artists Bryan associates with 
the group lived and painted on the other 
side of the mountain, in Stowe. Among 
them were landscape and portrait painter 
Stan Marc Wright and the late Walton 
Blodgett, whose restrained, classically 
balanced watercolors may still be seen in 


the Stowe area. "The giants who came 
here are dead now," Bryan rcmarks. "But 
there's still ąuite a lot of very good paint¬ 
ing being done." 

A distinguishing characteristic of the 
Jeffersonville painters, he believes, has 
been their lavish use of color. Another 
distinction has been their devotion to 
painting outdoors, whatcver the weath- 
er. According to Bryan, this gives the Jef- 
fersonville landscapcs an accuracy and 
ambience that would be impossible to 
obtain any other way. 

Although Bryan considers scveral of 
the painters of the Jcffersonvillc school 
to be great artists, art historians gcncrally 
take a morę moderatc vicw. Authoritics 
at the Vose Galleries in Boston, which 
assisted with the landscape show last 
summer, term Bryan's tcachcr, Charles 
Curtis Allen, "a major academician," 
and agree that the painters associated 
with him were important. However, they 
and other authoritics shy away from the 
term "great," noting that Allen, Hibbard, 


Carlson and the others were not inno- 
vators in style, vision, or techniąues. The 
Jeffersonville work, although influenced 
by the French Impressionists, is tighter 
in style, morę conventionally realistic. 
The Jeffersonville painters have been tra- 
ditionalists, largely untouched by the 
Modernist revolution that transformed 
20th century American painting, and 
glad, by all the evidence, to be out of the 
mainstream. They have hewed faithfully 
to a different, morę modest vision, and 
therefore have not been in the running 
for greatness as measured by the stan- 
dards of the dominant art establishment. 
Nevertheless, many of the Jeffersonville 
artists were highly successful, and are 
represented today in important collec- 
tions, both public and private. 

Morę significantly, these artists found, 
through art, the Arcadia they sought. 
Their love of the pastorał ideał led them 
to love Vermont and to love especially 
little Cambridge. In many ways, the vir- 
tues of their painting — its dedication to 
a balanced, formal beauty, shimmering, 
vivid colors, and a late-Romantic God's- 
in-his-heaven feeling of peaceful resolu- 
tion — affirm the values of many Ver- 


monters. Moreover, the painters' quict 
determination to go their own way, 
whatever the way of the fashionable art 
world, affirms another traditional Ver- 
mont valuc: independence of thought 
and vision. 

Today, Jeffersonville is thriving. A ten- 
nis camp, ski lodges and restaurants pro- 
vide economic vigor, and the historie 
1826 Town Hall is being restored. Farther 
up the Mountain Road are ski lifts and 
trails, but the high-powered develop- 
ment of other Vcrmont ski towns has not 
found its way to the village yet, for which 
everyonc seems thankful. Except for a 
new brick post office and some ncw 
houses, Jeffersonvillc looks much the 
same as it did when Bryan moved in. It 
confirms for him his choice in moving 
to the town. "Most painters don't mind 
being in a busy place, but I liked a quiet 
place," he says. "I knew I was going to 
paint for the rest of my life and there was 
no better place." ctfo 


"This is a wonderful place for a painter. . . . 

It's all paintable; it all composes." — Alden Bryan 
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Af. Dickey Drysdale: Being a Yermont newsman is "a privilege almost beyond belief." 


A Country Editor's Calling: 

You CAN Go Home Again 

By Lee Pennock Huntington Photographs by Katherine Loyell 


A persistent dream of toilers in the 
high-pressured world of urban 
journalism is to leave the con- 
crete jungle, purchase a small-town 
newspaper, and settle down to practice 
their craft in tranąuil green pastures. M. 
Dickey Drysdale arrived early at what 
many of them would consider an ideał 
position: editor-publisher of the 111- 
year-old Wbite River Valley Herald in 
Randolph. He achieved this position at 
the age of 26, when he bought the state's 
second largest weekly from his father, 
John Drysdale, who in tum, had acąuired 
it when his son was six months old. 

Quiet-spoken, often given to Yankee 
understatement, Dickey Drysdale grows 
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animated as he speaks of his metier. "I 
feel very, very fortunate to be able to be 
a newspaperman — I won't say journal- 
ist, that sounds unnecessarily high- 
minded — in the United States of Amer¬ 
ica, particularly in the State of Vermont. 
In this country, with its First Amend- 
ment, being a newspaperman is a privi- 
leged occupation, a calling far morę than 
just a job or a profession. It's truły one 
of the finest, most independent, won- 
derful occupations that history has 
thought up in the last several hundred 
years. To be able to answer this cali, and 
still be able to stay in Vermont, is a priv- 
ilege almost beyond belief." 

Although there was obviously print- 


er's ink in his blood — both his parents 
had worked on his mother's family paper, 
the Spńngfield [Massachusetts] Union, 
before they took on the Herald — Drys¬ 
dale did not intend to become a news¬ 
paperman. After graduation from Har- 
vard, where he concentrated in govern- 
ment and English, he worked for three 
years on the Springfield Union while de- 
ciding on his futurę. While there, he be- 
gan tutoring inner-city children and 
aimed for a job working to improve urban 
conditions. He later trained for the Peace 
Corps, but developed a kidney problem 
and had to withdraw. 

However, back home in Randolph for 
a time, he agreed to help out at the Her- 








ald "temporarily." To his surprise, he en- 
joyed the work. When his father decided 
to retire, Drysdale found irresistible the 
opportunity to buy and edit the paper. In 
the 14 years sińce, he has expanded the 
Herald from a weekly of 14-16 pages to 
its present 28-36 pages, and increased 
circulation from approximately 4000 to 
6300. 

The Herald offices, in a frame building 
a błock off Randolph's Main Street, are 


as unpretentious as the tali, sandy-haired 
editor-publisher, whose garb is neat but 
not natty and whose usual transportation 
is an aging pick-up truck. However, in- 
formality does not mean inefficiency 
here. One of the few weeklies doing its 
own printing, the Herald boasts a com- 
plete production plant including a Goss 
4-unit newspaper press, of which Drys¬ 
dale is justly proud. The Staff of 15 to 20 
in Randolph, plus correspondents from 
outlying communities, consists of "su- 


perb individuals," he says. 

'The Herald covers 15 towns in an 
area circumscribed by geography, basi- 
cally the drainage area of the White River 
and its three branches," he explains. De- 
fining the area by its watershed, how- 
ever, fails to explain its strong appeal to 
Drysdale, who believes that the nearby 
interstate and not the river is the source 
of the region's present strength. This 
highway, he feels, played a large part in 
the 30 percent increase in population in 



The process: The editor confers with senior 
staffer Harriet Lavender (upper left), production 
superuisor Richard Huggard (upper right), and 
(below, from left) Huggard , customer Perry 
Armstrong, and photographer Jack Rowell. 
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Drysdale Editorializes: 

ON POLITICIANS ... 

“You’11 notice that people running 
for office for the first time never refer 
to themselves as politicians. If you’ve 
always been a plumber, or a farmer, or 
a businessman, it’s hard to think of 
yourself suddenly as a politician. 

“But in Vermont, where part-time 
legislators are the rule, plumber- 
politicians and farmer-politicians are to 
be expected. This State probably has as 
pure a democracy, as fine a political 
process, as exists anywhere in the 
world, and nobody should be ashamed 
to accept the title ‘politician’ as part 
of his or her professional description. 

“We’ve met a good number of people 
on that November ballot, and they’re 
not rascals. In generał, they’re fine 
folks, with a sincere interest in 
bettering the lives of Vermonters. 

“Insulting politicians is a fine gamę, 
as long as we’re not serious about it. 
But in the long run, if we lose respect 
for our citizen politicians and the 
political process, we won’t have either 
of them left to kick around any morę.” 

ON BIG BUSINESS . . . 

“The whole problem with 
conglomerates is that they have no 
particular interest in productivity, and 
no knowledge of the product. When a 
smali plastics firm in Central Vermont 
is purchased by a big abrasives firm, 
which is in turn purchased by a mining 
giant, which is gobbled up by an oil 
firm, how much interest will the parent 
company have in producing plastics in 
Vermont? How much interest will that 
parent company have in the long-term 
futurę of this one firm, its workers, the 
smali communities which depend on it 
for employment? How much 
investment in productive equipment 
will it make; how much adversity will 
it tolerate?” 

ON THE FALKLANDS WAR . . . 

“A single hostile action — the 
sinking of the General Belgrano — has 
already cost a number of lives equal to 
half the entire population of the 
Falkland Islands. This startling fact 
demonstrates how, in our era of 
enormous weaponry, the means of war 
are grotesquely out of scalę with its 
ends. A war costing thousands of 
deaths, fought over an inhospitable 
home for 1800 sheep herders, is going 
to make all the participants look 
tragically foolish in the history books.” 
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Randolph between 1970 and 1980, and 
the development of the correspondingly 
diverse economy that supports these res- 
idents. In Randolph, alone, are morę than 
1000 manufacturing jobs. “At 6:45 a.m., 
this place is bustling," Drysdale says, and 
then enthusiastically begins to name the 
various products — from woodstoves to 
garments to plastics to furniture to lines- 
men's gloves — all produced within a few 
miles of his office. Other local resources 
include Vermont Technical College with 
700 students, Gifford Hospital, the Or- 
ange County Mental Health Office and 
Dubois and King, one of the largest en- 
gineering firms in the State. “We also 
have 30 dairy farms ; the hills aren't too 
steep, and there is a fine plateau in Ran¬ 
dolph Center and good agricultural 
land," says Drysdale. “We are one of the 
top farming towns of the State.“ 

The mix of agriculture, industry and 
the professions provides a rangę of ma¬ 
teriał for the columns of the Herald. 
Front-page stories cover business devel- 
opments, school board meetings and 
town affairs, as well as accidents and 
fires. The inside pages are filled with re- 
ports from each of the surrounding com¬ 
munities, feature articles, news of the 
many Valley organizations and sports 
teams, State news summaries, spirited 
letters to the editor, many photographs, 
and a healthy spread of advertising. Drys¬ 
dale has instituted a “What's Doing" 
page covering cultural events in the re¬ 
gion, and a “Farm and Forest“ page that 
is strong on reporting of environmental 
matters. 

Drysdale's wife, Marjorie, who served 
for two years as reporter and copy editor 
on the Herald after their marriage, is re- 
sponsible for “Collision Course,“ an ed- 
itorial-page column that reflects the 
couple's concern with “the most impor- 
tant single issue society has to deal with: 
the nuclear question.“ The column is a 
digest of news and legislative actions, oc- 
casional essays, listing of resources, pub- 
lications and events concerning devel- 
opments in the arms race. “I consider the 
whole column an editorial statement,“ 
says Drysdale. 

In generał, however, Drysdale is a quiet 
crusader. From a Republican back- 
ground, he considers himself an inde¬ 
pendent, and confers his editorial 
endorsements for local, State and na- 
tional candidates at election time on a 
non-partisan basis. “I hear I'm known by 
half my readers as a hopeless conserva- 
tive ; by the other half as a hopeless lib¬ 
erał," he says with satisfaction. On local 
issues, he is particularly aware of the 


power of the press. “Sometimes I take a 
stand on local issues editorially, but I'm 
a little reluctant to tell people who have 
as good information as I do what to 
think," he admits. Nevertheless, he can- 
not refrain from commenting when he 
believes a mistake is being madę. “On 
an issue like the new school, I came out 
in favor of a new building," he says. “The 
old one was condemned structurally, and 
the town had voted only for repairs." A 
new school was built. 

The result of this collage of news, fea- 
tures and editorializing is a newspaper 
that many of the region's residents find 
indispensible. Tom Winship, retired as 
editor of the Boston Globe and owner of 
a home in Randolph, says the Herald is 
his “second-most-favorite paper." 

The musical life of the Valley is of spe- 
cial interest to Drysdale, who enthusi¬ 
astically backed the restoration of the 
Chandler Musie Hall and helped in the 
local drive which over the years has 
raised a quarter of a million dollars to 
fund the work. With its meticulously re- 
habilitated auditorium and adjacent art 
gallery, Chandler has eamed for Ran¬ 
dolph a statewide reputation as a cultural 
center. It now supports high-caliber con- 
certs, exhibitions and immensely popu¬ 
lar productions of musicals in which 
scores of valley residents participate. 

Drysdale himself has directed two of 
the Chandler Hall productions. He is also 
the occasional director of the Randolph 
Singers, a chorus of approximately 80 lo¬ 
cal singers who have presented HandeFs 
Messiah, Haydn's Creation, and the 
Brahms Reąuiem, in addition to annual 
Christmas concerts. Twice the singers 
have been invited to perform with the 
Vermont Symphony Orchestra. 

Another of Drysdale's special interests 
is his family homestead, two miles from 
Randolph, where he grew up and where 
he now lives in the old farmhouse with 
his wife and two young sons. The Drys- 
dales pasture a neighbor's sheep and 
horses on their 35 acres, and view from 
their ridge the panorama of the valley 
and hills beyond. Their days are filled 
with responsibilities and commitments, 
but they manifestly enjoy their busy 
lives and are delighted to be part of a 
what they cali a “wonderful, dynamie 
community." They also appreciate the 
region's abundant natural amenities. “I 
grew up downhill skiing, but there's not 
enough time for that now," Drysdale ob- 
serves. “Marjorie introduced me to cross- 
country. This has got to be the Shangri- 
la for cross-country skiers — all we have 






to do is get a geodetic survey map and 
find a six- or eight-mile trail that looks 
interesting; then take off." 

In a situation that appears idyllic, 
Drysdale has few regrets about the path 
he has chosen. "There are days when it's 
nothing but emergencies, dealing with 
crises, and days — weeks, sometimes — 
when I don't seem to be doing anything 
important, just handling boring, time- 
consuming details. And sometimes the 
isolation gets to me/' he admits. "But 
that's all minor, really." 


When he reflects on the futurę, Drys¬ 
dale thinks in terms of the whole valley 
and the State. 'Td say my goal is not to 
establish new ground but to continue to 
provide a forum for Randolph and sur- 
rounding towns which helps to keep 
them lively, involved, and informed. I 
think of the paper as something that has 
tied the area together as a region and also 
connected the groups of people within 
the towns. A newspaper should help to 
create communities rather than serve 
separate groups of people," he says. "It 
should function not as a watchdog or 


mover-and-shaker, but as facilitator, 
communicator, and neighbor." 

Then he adds, "Vermont towns are 
communities, not just domiciles. The 
State has gone through a lot of changes 
in the past ten years, but it will continue 
to be a good place to live to the extent 
that we confront change in a way that 
involves communication between peo¬ 
ple. We must have realistic assessments 
of our problems, and Solutions with re- 
spect for all the players involved. This is 
the kind of climate a newspaper can cre- 
ate." ** 



The product: Drysdale and five-year-old son , Robin , 
share the latest edition of the White River Yalley Herald as it comes off the press in Randolph. 
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AT the turn of the century there 
were 30,000 dairy farms in Ver- 
-Z. A. mont. By 1951 there were 
13,000. Today there are just over 3000. 
Farmers new to the business or inter- 
ested in expanding an existing operation 
now have difficulty acąuiring land at a 
price that makes farming it economically 
viable. According to a 1980 study by 
Thomas M. Hoban of the Environmental 
Law Center at Vermont Law School, an 
average of 200 acres of Vermont farmland 
was being converted from agricultural 
production to development and other 
forms of urbanization every day. That's 
73,000 acres a year. "At this ratę," Hoban 
predicted, "Vermont will run out of 
farmland by 1996." Since 1980 the ratę 
of loss has slowed; it's now likely Ver- 
mont farming will make it past the mil¬ 
lennium, although probably not much 
past it. 

It's smali comfort that Vermont mir- 
rors the national trend. According to one 
estimate, approximately four sąuare 
miles of American farmland are urban- 
ized each day. That's prime farmland. 
The loss of all American farmland comes 
to three million acres a year: 342 acres 
— half a sąuare mile — per hour. 

To be surę, in Vermont the overall 
number of farms of all types has in- 
creased over the past few years. The U.S. 
Census Bureau reports that from 1974 to 
1978 there was a remarkable gain of 9.4 
percent. When the Bureau counted again 
in 1982, it found a further inerease of 7.9 
percent, to a total of 6315 farms. But 
those statistics are misleading. All of 
that 7.9 percent gain, and almost all of 
the 1974-1978 inerease, was in holdings 
smaller than 179 acres. From 1978 to 
1982, the number of farms of fewer than 
10 acres grew by slightly morę than half. 
Those of 10 to 49 acres gained 62 percent, 
and of the 6315 farms counted in 1982, 
morę than a thousand were in those two 


Open farmland is a key to Vermont's 
continued beauty and environmental 
health. The fields at left are 
located in South Barre. On the 
previous page , cornfields huddle 
under a dark Charlotte sky. 






"A ttumber of Vermont communities, alarmed at the runaway shrinkage of 
farmland within their own borders, are trying to do something about it . . 


categories. Another third was in the 50- 
to-179-acre category. The number of all 
farms larger than 179 acres decreased. 
Moreover, the total farm acreage in Ver- 
mont (using the Census Bureau's cur- 
rently liberał definition of farm: "any 
place from which $1000 or morę of ag- 
ricultural products were sold, or nor- 
mally would have been sold, in the 
census year") also showed a decline - 
from 1,633,049 acres in 1978 to 1,574,441 
acres in 1982. 

There is generał agreement in Ver- 
mont, as in other rural parts of the coun¬ 
try, that such an unremitting loss of 
agricultural land is undesirable for a 
number of reasons. For one thing, New 
England stands at the end of the nation's 
food pipeline. It imports 75 to 85 percent 
of its food from other States, notably 
those in the West and Southwest. If that 
pipeline were cut, diverted or unfilled at 
its origin for any reason, a lack of good 
New England farmland could make life 
difficult here. 

Preserving farmland is important for 
aesthetic and environmental reasons as 
well. Farms add field-and-forest check- 
erboard patterns to Vermont's topogra- 
phy that enhance the state's natural 
beauty. They keep land open that oth- 
erwise would be solidly forested or sol- 
idly developed. Farmland provides 
habitat for wildlife, offers urban areas an 
environmental buffer zonę, serves as an 
immeasurable boost to tourism, and 
through nature's cycles, filters pollution 
from air and water. In short, Vermont 
farmers boost Vermont property values. 
According to Win Way, agronomist with 
the University of Vermont Extension 
Service, " 'farmscaping' is an expensive 
subsidy that farmers provide to the rest 
of us." 

A declining farm economy hurts many 
besides farmers: farm machinery and 
tool dealers, feed and grain Stores, sea- 
sonal workers, warehousemen, and 
truckers, to name a few. One 1980 study 
found that the average Vermont farm 
supports morę than six off-farm people 
in the economy at large. Farming and 
farm-related enterprises account for 
some 13 percent of Vermont's total work 
force. 

Some communities have argued that 


development is necessary to improve the 
tax base. But converting prime farmland 
to such things as shopping malls, high- 
ways, housing, or other development 
does not necessarily reduce either taxes 
or any other living expenses for a com- 
munity's residents, as many of those 
residents are ruefully discovering. 
Moreover, once gone, farmland is usually 
gone forever. Reconversion is at best 
highly impractical. 

There are, then, compelling reasons for 
keeping good farmland in agriculture. 
Compelling, that is, unless one happens 
to be a farmer who, having worked harder 
than most of us do for less than most of 
us get, is approaching retirement age and 
receives an offer for his land that makes 
decent retirement a possibility. When it 
comes to saving farmland, the bottom 
linę is economics. 

A number of Vermont communities, 
alarmed at the runaway shrinkage of 
farmland within their own borders, are 
trying to do something about it. Methods 
for preserving farmland vary widely. 
They includc tax stabilization contracts, 
zoning, transfer or outright purchase of 
development rights, purchase or dona- 
tion of the land itself, and combinations 
of the above. Private groups are also tak- 
ing action — sometimes on their own, 
but often in a joint cffort with munici- 
palities. One recent legislative move was 
the 1980 creation of the Current Use 
Value Appraisal Program, sometimes re- 
ferred to as the Current Use Program. 

Thus, a community that wants to save 
its farmland has a variety of tools to work 
with. One such community is Middle- 
bury, which recently hclped its farmers 
move from the towiTs own pioneering 
tax stabilization program to the state- 
backcd Current Use Program. 

"We think we've invented a better 
mousetrap," says Middlebury Town 
Planning Officer Fred Dunnington, de- 
scribing the new system. Just last spring, 
Middlebury voters approved using half 
the $100,000 in reimbursement their 
town will get from the State program to 
establish a local trust fund for the express 
purpose of buying and preserving Mid¬ 
dlebury farmland. 

Middlebury^ own tax stabilization 


program had been in place for 10 years 
before selectmen this year decided to ter- 
minate their program and encourage 
owners to participate in the State pro¬ 
gram instead. Although it affectcd nearly 
9000 acres of farmland — approximately 
35 percent of the town's total land area 
- even morę farmers have now signed 
up for the State plan, and 10,000 acres of 
Middlebury farmland is currently cov- 
ered. The State program offers the same 
benefits that the town's program used to, 
but the State program is morę flexible, 
according to Dunnington. In addition, 
there's the reimbursement the State pro¬ 
gram provides Middlebury for the reve- 
nue the town loses in giving its farm and 
forest landowners a break on their prop¬ 
erty taxes. 

"We couldn't possibly offer anything 
better/' Dunnington says. "Of the 
$100,000 we get back from the State, half 
will go into our own land trust program." 

He said he was surprised when voters 
at March Town Meeting approved the 
proposal to establish the farmland trust 
fund, but observed later that the com- 
bination state-town effort had saved 
Middlebury farm and forestland owners 
a lot of tax money. State aid-to-education 
funds paid to Middlebury and the state's 
property tax relief program for low-in- 
come property owners are ancillary 
forms of property tax relief that may also 
help ease the burden on farmlands. The 
State Current Use Program, like the older 
town plan it succeeds, includes substan- 
tial monetary penalties if the land cov- 
ered by a stabilization contract is 
converted to a non-farm use. 

"There are two objectives to our pro¬ 
gram: to keep farmland open, and to ben- 
efit farmers by correcting an injustice in 
the property tax system," says Dunning¬ 
ton, who adds that tax stabilization is 
working in Middlebury. "There is no 
doubt that it has helped farmers here to 
the extent that it has reduced the taxes 
on their land." For the most part, the tax 
savings to individual landowners in Mid¬ 
dlebury are not huge — $3.00 to $4.00 an 
acre. There are exceptions, however. One 
agricultural tract of land with great de- 
velopment potential along busy Route 7 
has a fair market value of $15,000 an 
acre. Under a stabilization contract with 
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its owner, its per-acre valuation is $175, 
the maximum allowed. 

Statewide, tax stabilization programs 
have provided tax relief to 650 owners of 
100,000 acres of farm, forest and open 
land. The tax savings per year total 
$330,000 — roughly $3.30 an acre. That 
sounds miniscule, but for a farmer with 
300 acres it means $1000 a year that 
would not be available otherwise. 

Amother avenue open to communities 
concerned with preserving farmland is 
zoning. Vernon, a Connecticut River 
town of approximately 1200 residents 
and the site of the Vermont Yankee Nu- 
clear Power Plant, has been the first Ver- 
mont community to develop (and, morę 
important, to fund) a town plan aimed 
specifically at protecting farmland. The 
nuclear plant and the farmland protec- 
tion program are intimately linked: The 
taxes paid by Vermont Yankee have 
madę Vernon rich, relative to most other 
Vermont towns its size. It can afford the 
cost of preserving its farmlands. 

So far, the town has appropriated 
$100,000. Residents voted the first half 
of that at their 1982 town meeting, when 
they established the Vernon Farmland 
Protection Program at the recommen- 
dation of the Town Planning Commis- 
sion. The program's goals are: "To assure 
continued productive agricultural uses of 
the town's farmland; to provide oppor- 
tunities for present family farms to con- 
tinue in operation and for young people 
to enter farming; to guide new residential 
and other development to suitable loca- 
tions on non-agricultural land; and to 
protect the town's rural character and 
scenie open space." 

Six months after the establishment of 
the Vernon Farmland Protection Pro¬ 
gram, the selectmen signed a contract 
with the conservation-oriented Ottau- 
ąuechee Land Trust to administer the 
program. The following month the se¬ 
lectmen created a Farmland Protection 
Advisory Committee. By the time the 
1983 town meeting assembled, the com¬ 
mittee and the contractees had embarked 
on a survey of the town's seven farmers 
and 52 landowners who were allowing 
farmers to use their land through renting, 
leasing, or other arrangements. The sur- 


vey found that most of the town's farm¬ 
land was morę or less secure — the 
owners had no immediate plans to sell 
to developers or anyone else. However, 
the first test of the protection program 
soon arrived. 

Marjorie Unaitis owned a smali dairy 
farm in Vernon that had been in her fam¬ 
ily for 150 years. She had been leasing it 
to David and Phyllis Newton, a young 
couple who would have loved to buy the 
farm but were loath to add to their al- 
ready heavy debt load. Mrs. Unaitis had 
no desire to see the farnTs open land de- 
veloped, but felt she would have to sell 
in the near futurę to pay off certain ob- 
ligations. It was, in short, a classic Ver- 
mont farmland dilemma. 

One of the ideas behind Vernon , s 1982 
appropriation of $50,000 had been to use 
the money to buy development rights to 
farmland. (Under a State law, a munici- 
pality is permitted to purchase such 
rights, leaving actual ownership intact 
except for the development restrictions, 
to protect threatened agricultural, forest 
or other undeveloped land.) But devel- 
opment pressure on the Unaitis land was 
so great that $50,000 would not cover 
purchase of those rights. 

To escape the bind the town found it- 
self in, Ottauąuechee Land Trust con- 
sultants proposed an mgenious step-by- 
step solution combining outright pur¬ 
chase of land for leaseback and eventual 
resale, with purchase of its development 
rights included. First, the town would 
buy 87 acres of open land from Mrs. 
Unaitis for $40,000 in a "bargain sale," 
so called because the price paid is less 
than fair market value. (The difference 
between the actual sale price and the fair 
market value is treated as a charitable 
deduction, thus reducing taxable in- 
come. It also lowers the seller's Capital 
gain on the sale, further reducing the sell- 
er's taxcs.) 

The Newtons would then buy the 
farmhouse, barns, and a few acres from 
Mrs. Unaitis at fair market value, con- 
verting their lease payments to compa- 
rable mortgage payments. Next, the 
Newtons would lease the 87 acres of 
open land from the town of Vernon for 
$40,000 for four years, with an option to 
purchase, subject to development restric¬ 


tions. In the meantime, they would have 
reduced their borrowing for cattle and 
dairy eąuipment. 

The Farmland Advisory Committee 
liked the proposal, and recommended 
that the Board of Selectmen adopt it. The 
selectmen accepted the proposal, and the 
townspeople registered their approval at 
the 1984 town meeting by voting another 
$50,000 to replace the amount used to 
purchase the Unaitis open land, as well 
as $8000 or so incurred in expenses. A 
few months later, the Ottauąuechee 
Land Trust presented the town of Vernon 
with the Trust's first Town Farmland 
Protection Award. 

Ottauąuechee Land Trust, which 
has played a pivotal part in preserving 
Vermont's farmland, was created by a 
group of residents of the Ottauąuechee 
Valley (the Woodstock region) who were 
convinced that State and local programs 
and Controls would not, by themselves, 
stop the loss of farm and forest land and 
ecologically priceless natural areas. The 
organization seeks to foster the produc- 
tive use of farm and forest land; make it 
possible for farmers to acąuire land at 
prices based on agricultural potential 
rather than development value ; preserve 
open space, protect wildlife habitat, limit 
subdivision ; and limit development to 
land best suited for it. The Trust tries to 
accomplish these goals by negotiating 
with private landowners, often in con- 
junction with town and community 
groups, and by acąuiring land or control 
of land through purchase or gift. Its cur- 
rent operating budget exceeds $175,000 
a year, all of which comes from foun- 
dation grants, contributions and income 
from its conservation projeets. It has 
three full-time and seven part-time em- 
ployees and 750 members statewide. 

Since its founding in 1977, the Trust 
has concluded some 60 conservation 
agreements that protect morę than 
12,000 acres of land. One of its first 
triumphs was the protection of 1000 
acres in Tinmouth, including a 250-acre 
working farm. In 1983, it joined with a 
similar organization, the Lakę Cham- 
plain Islands Trust, to create a farmland 
protection program for the Champlain 
valley. One recent result of that effort 
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"Farmscaping,"says Universit\j of Yermont agronomist Win Way , "is an 
expensive snbsidy that farmers provide to the rest of ns." Its effects 
are oisible in places such as Dorset (above) and Richmond (below). 
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has been the Trustu purchase of 40 acres 
of a larger tract of agricultural land in 
Hinesburg and Monkton. The deal in- 
volves three separate buyers, who will 
continue to farm the open land. The 
Trust will lease its 40 acres for agricul- 
ture and later sell them, with restrictions 
to prevent subdivision or development, 
to a neighboring farmer. 

Currently the Trust is working with 
the administrators of Shelburne Farms 
on a long-range plan to preserve the open 
land and historie huildings of that mag- 
nificent agricultural estate overlooking 
Lakę Champlain. The plan will eventu- 
ally involve approximately 1700 acres of 
the farm complex. 

Each winter, skiers bring much coin 
into mountain-girt Vermont towns. 
Every coin has its other side, however: 
in this case, well-financed development 
pressure that inevitably hungers for 
farmland. The town of Warren, home to 
a large part of the Sugarbush Valley Ski 
Area, illustrates the point. By 1980 just 
three working farms were left in that 
town. Strong local sentiment began to 
surface for preserving what farm and 
open land remained. 

Beth Humstone, a professional planner 
and director of the Mad River Valley 
Growth Management Program, says, 
"We did an inventory of farmland and 
were surprised to learn that almost a 
third of the land still farmed in the valley 
was being leased from non-farmer own- 


The Yergennes farm pictured above may help 
support several farm-related businesses. 

Broivnsville's jerseys (below) add to 
the pastorał charm that brings tourists 
even whert ski areas (background) are closed. 
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"What we had going for us in Warren was a lot of local enthusiasm 

for doing something about preserving open land." 

— Beth Humstone, planner 


ers." Although the three remaining 
farms in Warren together comprised 
1637 acres, the large proportion of that 
acreage being leased indicated that its 
continued use for farming was in jeop- 
ardy. A plan began to emerge, involving 
a number of disparate steps. 

"What we had going for us in Warren," 
Humstone recalls, "was a lot of local en¬ 
thusiasm for doing something about pre- 
serving open land." She was referring to 
a town survey which found that 77 per- 
cent of the respondents favored the ex- 
penditure of tax money to preserve 
agricultural and open land, and an even 
higher percentage believed that con- 
trolled development should be confined 
to existing ski areas. "We also had a fa- 
vorable tax situation," she adds. Ironi- 
cally, that situation was due to the 
presence of the ski area. 



The first step was to put together a 
town plan. That plan, adopted in 1981, 
includes a couple of startling innova- 
tions: zoning amendments that stopped 
all development of meadowland and that 
provided for the transfer of development 
rights. There was, inevitably, some dis- 
agreement about what was and was not 
meadowland. A map, subseąuently pre- 
pared, placed some 1700 acres in that cat- 
egory. 

The provision for the transfer of de- 
yelopment rights, never before tried in 
Vermont, also caused disagreement. 
TDRs, as they are known, are a creative 
yariant on the idea of severing land de- 
yelopment rights from the land ltself. 
Unlike outright purchase of develop- 
ment rights, by which rights are sold to 
a municipality or private organization, 
TDRs involve the sale or transfer of de- 
yelopment rights to private developers, 
who may then develop land in another, 
designated area. The land from which the 
rights are transferred remains undevel- 
oped. 

To be practical, TDRs reąuire sigmfi- 
cant town planning. First the town des- 
lgnates two distinct areas: a preservation 
area and a development area. Owners of 
the land in the preservation area may sell 
the development rights (generally rep- 
resented hy certificates) on the open mar¬ 
ket. A TDR certificate owner may not 
develop preservation land, but instead is 
allowed to build within the designated 
development area to a density that ex- 
ceeds the prcviously zoned limit. Thus, 
there is increased development on land 
believed best ahle to absorb it, and no 
development on land to be preserved. In 
Warren the permitted increase was from 
three umts per acre, to five. 

However, before Warren's innovative 
zoning amendments became effective, 
applications for morę than a thousand 
building units poured in to beat the dead- 
line. Many were approved because, under 
the existing rcgulations, there was no le¬ 
gał reason to deny them. Ironically, this 
flood of approvals relieved much of the 
immediate building pressure, leaving lit- 
tlc or no market for the TDRs. Last No- 
yember the voters addcd amendments 
that expandcd the receiving area. So far 
that land has not been used. 


Warren's efforts to preserve open land 
have not stopped with the creation of 
TDRs. The town has also implemented 
tax stabilization contracts which em- 
body yet another innovation: The town 
gets the right of first refusal, extending 
60 days, whenever an owner under such 
a contract puts land up for sale. In each 
of the past two years, Warren residents 
have voted $30,000 to set up a fund for 
the purchase of development rights. In 
addition, the town is working closely 
with the Ottauąuechee Land Trust to de- 
velop private measures to protect open 
land. 

e Current Use Program, adopted by 
the Vermont Legislature in 1980, is also 
playing a role in preserving Vermont's 
farmland. The program reąuires no en- 
abling action by town voters or select- 
men. Through the Current Use Program, 
eligible landowners apply to local listers 
to have their land appraised at current 
use value (instead of fair market value), 
but eligibility and land use values are reg- 
ulated by the State. The use value of an 
eligible parcel is based on the productiv- 
ity of the land, as determined by the Cur¬ 
rent Use Advisory Board. The State then 
reimburses the town for the taxes lost 
due to the reduced yaluation. 

To be eligible for the program, a parcel 
of wooded or open land must be at least 
25 acres in size. Forestland must be man- 
aged according to a 15-year forest man- 
agement plan based on standards set by 
the Vermont Department of Forests, 
Parks and Rccreation; but there are no 
such management restrictions on eligi¬ 
ble agricultural land. However, lf land 
appraised at current use value is devel- 
oped, the owner at that time is assessed 
a "land use change tax" that amounts to 
10 percent of the fair market value. 

When Vcrmont's Current Use Value 
Appraisal Program went into effect in 
1980, the commissioner of agriculture at 
the time callcd it "an absolute flop" be¬ 
cause so few landowners had signed up. 
He would not describe it that way today. 
According to the Current Use Advisory 
Board, the program now covers 73,000 
acres of farmland and 533,000 acres of 
forestland. State reimbursements to Ver- 
mont towns because of taxes lost were 
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approximately $2.1 million in 1984. 

The Vermont Current Use Tax Co- 
alition, a loose constituency of 17 State 
organizations that favor the program, 
notes that a significant aspect of last 
year's gain was the inclusion of morę ag- 
ricultural land than ever before. This was 
gratifying because the program initially 
drew criticism for benefiting principally 
large, out-of-state, wealthy owners of for- 
estland. 

There is a particular reason, of course, 
why many previously hesitant farmers 
have now decided to sign up for the Cur¬ 
rent Use Program. In 1983, the State leg- 
islature declared that all Vermont 
municipalities must appraise land for tax 
purposes at 100 percent of fair market 
value. One result was that, overnight, 
farmers faced higher land taxes. 

Addison, a leading farm community in 
the leading farm county of the same 
name, illustrates what is happening in 
agricultural towns throughout the State. 
In 1983, Addison had but one parcel of 
land in the current use program. One 
year later it had 49. The parcels com- 
prised 12,341 acres, and all of them were 
farm acres. Thcy carried a fair market 
valuation of $6,558,000, but Current Use 
Appraisal reduced the valuation to 
$1,800,000. The State reimbursed Addi¬ 
son $71,186 for the taxes it lost because 
of the reduced valuation. 

Addison lister John Sweet disagrees 
with the suggestion that the threat of 
higher property taxes on their land was 
the sole or even the principal reason that 
so many Addison farmers signed up for 
the Current Use Program, but he still 
sees a link between the changed law and 
the program. 'Tor one thing," Sweet ex- 
plains, "the re-evaluation to 100 percent 
of fair market value meant that the tax 
ratę was reduced. One tended to offset 
the other. By and large, actual taxes as- 
sessed didn't go up much, if at all." What 
did bring a lot of farmers in, he main- 
tains, was all the publicity the re-eval- 
uation law generated. "A lot of people 
found out about the program who hadn't 
known much about it before." 

Jim Wilkinson, chairman of the Ver- 
mont Current Use Tax Coalition, be- 
lieves that the program has been a 
success. "The basie purpose of the pro¬ 


gram is to provide an incentive for land- 
owners to manage their land morę 
intensively for morę productivity," he 
says. "The program aims to boost pro- 
ductive use of the land. It does not aim, 
per se, to preserve farm and forestland. If 
your goal is to preserve farmland, you are 
not going to succeed, but if your goal is 
to encourage people to use their land 
well, then your chances of succeeding are 
good." It follows, of course, that if land 
is used well, it will be morę productive ; 
the morę productive, the morę profitable, 
the morę profitable, the morę likely it 
will remain in agriculture. Once again, 
the bottom linę is elear. 

at, then, is the outlook for the pres- 
ervation of farming and farmland in Ver- 
mont? According to Thomas Hoban of 
the Environmental Law Center, "Any 
lasting solution to the farmland problem 
will be an economic one. Farming, par- 
ticularly smali, family farming, must be- 
come economically attractive if we are 
truły to halt the loss of farmland in Ver- 
mont. A successful, systematic attack on 
the problem must be launched on differ- 
ent levels: national, State and local. Oth- 
erwise we may end up with a sprinkling 
of 'hobby farms' here and there or a 
'gentleman farmer' over the ncxt hill; but 
a working farm and its community de- 
mand actions which go to the root of the 
economic problems. There are many 
ways to encourage farming without di- 
rect land-use control. The most obvious 
one is by providing low-cost mortgages 
and tax relief to farmers who are just 
starting out. . . . Both State and local gov- 
ernments should closely examine the ex- 
isting marketing, transportation, and 
warehousing infrastructures that handle 
local products. 

"As part of this process," he said, "they 
should urge farmers, wholesalers, and lo¬ 
cal retailers to 'think locally.' " c & 


Paul Miller's meadow in Vemon 
rolls right up to the edge of the 
Yermont Yattkee nuclear power plant. 
Tax income front Yankee helps Yemon 
pay for preserzdng its open land. 
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"Farming . . . must become economically attractive if we 
are truły to halt the loss of farmland in Vermont." 

— Thomas Hoban, Yermont Enyironmental Law Center 
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A New Monument Honors An 
Old Tradition in Barre 


C arving 


F or close to a century it has stood 
as a sentinel, smiling serenely 
down upon the community whose 
granite heritage it so perfectly mirrors. It 
could be argued that the Robert Burns 
statuę overlooking Barre's graceful City 
Park is Vermont's most valuable art ob- 
ject. 

Soon that definitive Scottish symbol 
will be rivaled in size and splendor by a 
new statuę commemorating the contri- 
butions of another nationality; one 
whose roots, though of morę recent ori- 
gin, probe with the same persistence into 
the diamond-hard foundation of this 
Granite Center of the World. 

The Scots who settled Barre sculpted 
Burns, the rogue poet-ploughman, as a 
timeless tribute to their culture. Now 
Barre's Italians have chosen an anony- 
mous granite cutter to reflect the endur- 
ing legacy of their heritage, with its 
eąually indomitable spirit. 

When the Burns statuę was dedicated 
in 1899, the Scots were immigrating in 
great numbers and their influence in 
Barre was at its apex. But by then, the 
Italians had already begun their pilgrim- 
age from the northern provinces of their 
homeland. They came with new ambi- 
tions as well as a tradition of craftsman- 
ship even older than the Scots'. And in 
fact, the intricate raised relief panels 
bracketing the Burns statuę were carved 
by Elia Corti, newly migrated from the 
Province of Tuscany. 

Three years ago the children of Corti's 
fellow immigrants, concerned that their 
forebears' once-vibrant traditions might 
soon be eclipscd, met to discuss the pos- 
sibility of erecting a memoriał. Over the 
past two decades, Franco-Americans had 
become the dominant ethnic minority in 
Barre, pre-empting an Italian dominance 
that stood for half a century. (In the 1980 
census, 40 percent of the people of Barre 


A Cultural Niche 


By Arthur Ristau 
Photographs by Toby Talbot 



Robert Burns' statuę (above) 
commemorates Barre's Scottish 
heritage. At left, Giuliano 
Cecchinelli and his model 
of the soon-to-be-installed 
statuę of a sculptor that will 
celebra te the city's Italians. 


identified themselves as being of French 
extraction.) Many of the city's Italians 
were older men and women, and were 
concerned that if an appropriate com- 
memoration of their culture was not ac- 
complished soon it might never occur. 

The meeting was convened by Vico 
Masi, the city clerk and treasurer. The 
ensuing discussions might have been 
similar to the conversation heard in July 
of 1896 when the Burns Club of Barre 
met to commemorate the centenary of 
their patron (if not patron saint). They, 
too, were anxious that his memory and 
the culture it reflected be venerated. A 
statuę was promptly commissioned and 
financed by public subscription. Three 
years later, on the same anniversary, the 
Burns monument was dedicated. 

However, the Scots and the Italians are 
culturally very different, and their re- 
spective statues will reflect that differ- 
ence. A close look at the sculpture 
chosen by each ethnic group reveals 
something about the characteristics of 
both of them. 

Both are representational, essentially 
19th century works based stylistically in 
the Italian Renaissance. But Burns's vis- 
age is benign. The Italian — let's cali him 
II Scultore — is defiant. The fact that the 
Scots were the settlers, the Italians the 
newcomers, intruders if you will, may 
partially explain the difference in atti- 
tude. 

Burns, slightly bowed, his jacket 
draped nonchalantly over an arm, may 
have been returning from a day in the 
fields or perhaps a dalliance with his cur- 
rent bonnie lass. A slight smile does not 
betray him. His relaxed form, with the 
weight of his body primarily resting on 
one leg, suggests a casual contentment. 
His day is done. 

But "The Sculptor" has been inter- 
rupted. His clenched left fist akimbo 
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tightly clutches his chisel. The mallet 
seems an extension of his muscular right 
hand. He is almost glaring at his intruder 
in the fashion, perhaps, of Michaelan- 
gelo, challenged yet again by his papai 
patron. He will return to work subito. 

Bums's casual demeanor contrasts 
with the suggestion of passionate tension 
expressed in the Italian statuę, an effect 
achieved by the use of contrapposto, a 
characteristic of much of Michaelange- 
lo's work, in which the head and upper 
and lower parts of the body are twisted, 
or counterpoised. 

Both effectively employ chiaroscuro, 
the techniąue whereby light and shade 
are deftly captured in the shadow-gath- 


the art most integral to the creation of 
statuary but, curiously, is its complete 
opposite. Carving is reductive. Modeling 
is constructive. The model emerges from 
within, organically, as the artist, work- 
ing painstakingly with clay, builds and 
shapes layer upon layer until the figurę 
emerges and is refined. He uses only his 
fingers. 

"The statuę represents me and the 
other 'old-timers/" said Cecchinelli 
who is 41. "The carvers who came before 
us, they left the key. Alcide (Fantoni who 
also came to Barre from Carrara, Italy) 
and I will close the door. We are the last. 

" The Sculptor' is my age. His best 
work is behind him. But he is satisfied." 


work will be provided by Rock of Ages, 
and the actual sculpting of the piece will 
be done by carver Philip Parni of Bethel. 
The location of the work will also be sig- 
nificant. 

The statuę will be placed in Dente 
Park in Barre's North End, still an Italian 
enclave. The park is located at the city's 
busiest intersection, the junction of the 
Barre Beltline and North Main Street, 
where "The Sculptor" will be seen by 
thousands of people daily. "I madę the 
model to fit the site," said Cecchinelli. 
"You have a three-dimensional view." 

The inscription on the work reads, in 
part, ". . . dedicated to the Italian-Amer- 
icans of our community and their con- 
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ering hollows and prominent, high- 
lighted ridges of each statuę. 

The Italian memoriaPs finał form was 
the inspiration of Giuliano Cecchinelli 
who interpreted a design created by Elmo 
Peduzzi. Cecchinelli, who has worked in 
Barre for 20 years, was also bom in Tus- 
cany and is the latest Italian carver to 
come to Barre to ply his prodigious skills. 
It is not likely there will be another, 
sińce the memoriał market now calls less 
and less for large, imposing sculptures, 
and therefore, classic sculptors are not 
being as widely trained in Italy. 

Cecchinelli is both a sculptor and a 
model-maker. The molding of a model is 
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Fantoni, standing by, nodded thought- 
fully. "It's just like a carving," he said, 
reflecting on his life. "On the first day of 
the project you fili three or four big boxes 
with grout (the Scottish word for granite 
waste.) "On the last day, (when the 
statuę is fully realized), all you have is a 
handful of dust. Life is something like 
that," he said, cupping one inverted hand 
and watching as the imaginary granite 
dust funneled to the floor. 

While Cecchinelli^ design is the most 
critical part of the commemorative 
statuę, in the granite industry no one per¬ 
son is in total charge of such a major 
project. The base and pedestal of the 


tributions to the historie, cultural and 
civic vitality of this City and the Central 
Vermont region." 

The statuę and its pedestal will be 23 
feet high and weigh 45 tons. It will be 
placed on an embedded concrete base 
weighing 100 tons. Hundreds of people 
from morę than 15 States and several for- 
eign countries donated morę than 
$50,000 to the project, for which the 
Rock of Ages Corporation of Barre con- 
tributed the granite stock, along with 
benches for the little park. 

"Truły," said Cecchinelli, "I feel good 
about this. I wanted very much to do it." 

"The Sculptor" will be formally dedi¬ 
cated on Columbus Day. otfo 






Slowly, the form of the anonymous 
scidptor who will commemorate 
Barre's Italian citizens emerges 
from granite under the hand of 
caruer Philip Paini of Bethel. 

The larger-than-life statuę, 
which will be formally dedicated 
on Columbus Day, will stand in 
Dente Park in the North End of 
Barre, long an Italian enclaoe. 




"The carvers who came before us, 
they left the key. Alcide and /, we will 
close the door. We are the last. . . 

— Giuliano Cecchinelli, sculptor 
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BEEFER: 

By Nancy Cornell 
Ulustiations by Jeff Danziger 



W e named him "37-B" to ensure 
that no one in our family 
would get attached to him. No 
one did, really. Not after those first cou- 
ple of weeks anyway. He was three 
months old when he arrived — a 150- 
pound Black Angus, destined for our 
freezer. Naming him Bobby was just 
about the only mistake we didn't make. 

"Just steered," said John Palmer, the 
farmer who'd sold him to us and was un- 
loading him from the stock trailer. I nod- 
ded wisely for the several seconds it took 
me to realize what "steered" really 
meant. 

"Yes, of course." Now I understood 
and reddened. Convinced that changing 
the subject would only betray my unease, 
I asked, "Was it painful?" 

"I hardly felt a thing." Mr. Palmer and 
the hired hand who'd come along to help 
exchanged glances which degenerated 
into guffaws and nearly uncontrollable 
knee-slapping. Thus began my education 
on the subject of beef cattle. 

During the first three hours after 37-B 
arrived, he escaped from the pasture 14 
times. We weren't utter novices. We had 
fenced the meadows for our ąuarter horse 
and never had a problem. But then, our 
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The Short Life and Sudden Death of 37-B 


horse had never climbed over three-foot- 
high stone walls. Nor had he ever shown 
any inclination toward ascending stairs 
in order to join us on our deck. He'd al- 
ways had morę sense. 

We madę a few adjustments in the 
fencing that first day. By the time we 
finished, it was evening and my husband 
and I washed up, fetched the babysitter, 
and set out for a ąuiet dinner in town. 
Four hours later, we returned home — to 
chaos. As we pulled in, we could see 
through the living room Windows that 
the children were up way past their bed- 
times and were racing through the house 
unattended. Then we discovered the ba¬ 
bysitter, standing bravely in the dark 
dooryard, holding on for dear life to a calf 
halter fuli of 37-B. And crying. 

We madę a lot of excuses for our steer 
those first few weeks. He was still just a 
baby, with limpid brown eyes that 
begged for sympathy and understanding. 
Of course he was lonely. Of course he 
missed his Mommy. Of course he'd do 
just about anything to have the comfort 
of our company, including breaking 
through three strands of heavy-gauge 
electric fence in order to sleep under our 
bedroom window. 

After awhile, things began to settle 
down to almost normal. 37-B finally 
seemed to understand our elaborate fenc¬ 
ing system, and he discovered that the 
horse could serve as a substitute for hu- 
man company. Then he started growing. 

And growing. But not cognitively, you 
understand. He was still a calf in his way 
of looking at the world. And at us. Yet 
wanting to nuzzle and play world-class 


tag is one thing when you're a calf and 
quite another when you weigh upwards 
of 800 pounds. In short order, after 37-B 
tagged and toppled first me, then my hus¬ 
band (all in good fun), he stopped being 
cute. 

Long after 37-B's cute period, long after 
anyone in the family considered him a 
pet, he lived here, and we madę every 
effort to abide with him in peace. Various 
theories developed. My older daughter 
firmly believed, for example, that if you 
were walking through the pasture and 
cast even a side glance at the steer, he'd 
take it as an invitation for a gamę of but- 
ting. But if you could restrain yourself 
from furtively checking to make surę he 
wasn't running fuli tilt in your direction, 
he'd leave you alone. 

Through the fali and winter we devel- 
oped our theories and played our games, 
and 37-B gained stature and weight. For 
all our eagerness to reclaim the pasture 
as our own (and in the process fili the 
freezer), the advent of slaughtering day 
weighed heavily on us all. Having always 
stressed the importance of honesty with 
the children, I agonized over how to 
broach the whole subject, especially with 
the younger two. In the end, I decided on 
prevarication as the best approach. When 
the day arrived, I packed them off to the 
neighbor's. I then discovered that I was 
swamped with paperwork. So I confined 
myself to the upstairs office for the rest 
of the morning. 

From the dormer window I watched as 
37-B followed my husband in uncharac- 
teristic compliance, out from the copse 
by the pond, across the pasture, and up 


toward the road, where the butcher stood 
holding a rifle and smoking a cigarette. I 
turned back to my work. And shortly 
after that came the sound of a single shot. 

We like to imagine that as adults we 
have developed value systems sufficient 
to sustain us through strife and crisis. We 
like to believe that when push comes to 
shove, as it inevitably does on occasion, 
we '11 recognize the right course of action 
and take it. 

I behaved badly, I think, in the end. I 
lied to my children, hid from the prac- 
tical truth of things, and shed tears over 
the demise of a beast I'd come to abhor. 
Confronted, thus, with my own appall- 
ing lack of character, I sought solące; and 
found it in recalling something my friend 
and neighbor John Teal once said. 

John was a renowned biologist/anthro- 
pologist, best known for his work on the 
domestication of the musk ox in the 
1950s and 1960s. In later years, he kept 
a herd of Belted Galloway beef cattle on 
his hill farm in Huntington. John, a man 
who loved animals and understood their 
relationship to people better than anyone 
I've ever known, mentioned one day that 
although he was committed to proving 
that Galloways were a breed that could 
yield prime beef on grass alone, he had 
never allowed a Galloway to be slaugh- 
tered on his farm. In fact, he confessed, 
he had never eaten Galloway meat from 
his own herd, though he occasionally 
would sell a few head to people who 
raised them for their freezers. 

"Are you a vegetarian?" I asked, cer- 
tain that he was. 

"No / 7 he answered, "a hypocrite."c 0 ° 
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Yermont 


Life Calendars and Books 


■ COLORFUL WINDOWS TO YERMONT - 



1986 VERMONT LIFE 
ENGAGEMENT BOOK 

Its habit-forming! Once you use 
the Vermont Life Engagement Book 
with its 55 colorful Yermont 
scenes, you'11 never use any other. 
The 1986 version is spiral bound, 
lies Hat, has ample room for 
writing your appointments and 
notes — all this and Vermont 
scenes on every facing page. Form 
a great habit. 

53/4 x 814, EB5011, $5.95 


The 1986 Vermont Life Wall 
Calendar is the closest thing to 
being here. Thirteen colorful 
photographs of Vermont at her 
beautiful best make this the most 
popular New England calendar. 

■ 

VERMONT FOR EVERY SEASON 

Vermont s finest photographers and writers 
gather together in this book-to celebrate 
the four seasons in rich color. Contributors 
include George Aiken, Richard Brown, 
Ralph Nading Hill, Richard Howard and 
others w 7 ho provide an intimate, often 
humorous, always deeply felt portrait of 
the Green Mountain State. 



Plenty of space for daily notes, 
printed on heavy paper and bound 
in strong wire. We’ll send it to you 
in a colorful mailer, too. 

8 x IOI/ 2 , WC5010, $4.95 


- LEAF PEEPER’S GUIDE 



9 X 12, 160 pp, illus., cloth, VES001, 
$30.00 


VERMONT LIFES GUIDE TO FALL FOLIAGE 

by Gale Lawrence 
Illustrations by Adelaide Murphy 

Totally uniąue, a guide to the most colorful trees of New England 
as they appear in autumn. Here s a readable, pocket-sized 
companion guaranteed to enhance the pleasure of fali s color. 
Vermont Lifes Guide to Fali Foliage provides: 

• a description of 15 different trees and shrubs common and 
colorful in New England 

• background to the process of changing leaf color 

• fully illustrated drawings for easy Identification 

• speedy reference to trees by leaf color 

• color photography of autumns landscape 

• ideas for fali foliage trips in Vermont with maps 

Written for the beginning leaf peeper, serious hiker, and everyone 
who lives within the richness of New England s autumn. Order 
one for yourself, and one for a friend, too. 

414 x 6, 64 pp., illus., paper, GFF006, $3.95 


Use the bandy order form between pages 24 & 25 
or cali 802-828-3241 to order 
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A SCENIC PORTFOLIO 


Autumn 

Mists 



Waitsfield, Dennis Curran 


"C 

cJEASON of mists and mellow 
fruitfulnesswrote poet John Keats 
of Autumn, “Close bosom-friend of 
the maturing sun ...” And Keats 
the Romantic went on to personify 
Autumn in seoeral extravagant ways, 
nonę of which ring with the authority 
of his opening lines. Autumn in Ver- 
mont is indeed a misty time, and the 
sun is not so much maturing as it is 
matured. The northern air is cooler 
now; the stiU-warm land and 
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East Hardwick, Richard Howard 


still-living vegetation breathe 
moisture every night. Even if 
the sunshine of mid-day erases 
them and etches fine detail on 
every barn and hillside, (as in 
the bright East Hardwick scene 
aboue), evening often calls to the 
mists again, and they return to 
soften what we see of valley farm- 
yard and hillside maples. 




Tunbridge, Dennis Curran 
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BOOKS 

OF SPECIAL 
YERMONT INTEREST 


Vermont, photography by Gary Irving, introduction by 
Charles T. Morrissey. Published by Skyline Press, a subsidiary 
of Oxford Univ er sity Press, Toronto, 1985. $16.95, cloth. 

For morę than half his life, Charles Morrissey has been trying 
to understand Vermont. He has traveled widely throughout the 
State and its literaturę, never taking his journeys lightly. When 
he says, as he does in the introduction to this book, that "Ver- 
mont is a matter of perspective," he is speaking as someone 
who has sought diligently to reduce Vermont to an essence, 
and has found the essence elusive. There is a profound lesson 
in this opening statement for anyone who believes Vermont 
is simple. 

An eąual but opposite mistake can be madę, however, in 
thinking that the State and its culture are so complex that they 
defy understanding. Vermont may well be a matter of per- 
spective, but this statement no morę justifies the abandonment 
of standards than does an art critic's comment that art need 
not be anything, it just is. The fact is, Vermont manifests a 
number of elemental truths to anyone willing to look beyond 
his nose. 

Mr. Morrissey understands this,- Mr. Irving is still learning 
it. For this reason, Vermont has all the charm (and mtegrity) 
of a trompe 1'oeil painting. Very simply, it is two books mas- 
ąuerading as one. Each part has something to commend it — 
indeed, there is much here that is attractive — but the effect 
of this picture book is not wholly satisfactory. I found as I 
flipped the pages looking not just for beauty but truth, that 
the light, although glorious at times, just could not be trusted. 

The introduction, for example, is rambling but well popu- 
lated, as any introduction to Vermont should be. Mr. Morrissey 
appreciates that Vermont's pastoralism is no idle feat of naturę, 
but a product of two centuries of man's hard-fought existence 
in a State where "land, labor and habitat are congruous with 
climate and landscape." Again and again, he draws our atten- 
tion to people — to farmers, to tourists, to the Rev. Ravi Booth, 
to Robert Frost, to Eldon H. Martin — each of whom has had 
a part in shaping the State just as surely as did the glaciers. 
Mr. Irving's photographs, in contrast, are curiously devoid of 
people. Four out of five show no human presence at all. I found 
statehouses without people, churches without parishioners, 
hotels without tourists, houses without children, farms with¬ 
out farmers, and granite ąuarries without ąuarry workers. The 
effect is dramatic, but unreal. 

This is a book of such editorial dichotomies. Mr. Morrissey 
writes about the importance of humor in the shaping of the 
state's character; Mr. Irving focuses on hard lines and clean 
surfaces. The former is a human assessment, the latter an aes- 
thetic one. On it goes, truth and beauty — or perhaps drama 
— vying for our attention. 

The major problem with such a book is that only those who 
already possess understanding will appreciate its strengths and 
its weaknesses. Many others will simply be enchanted or con- 
fused. With such a simple title — offered without any quali- 
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fications or modifiers — Vermont makes promises it cannot 
keep. It may well be true, as Mr. Morrissey notes, that "every- 
body has a yiewpoint," but the State has an essential naturę 
that has to be acknowledged by anyone attempting to portray 
it. Like the North Star, which has long guided mariners re- 
gardless of their perspective, a book such as this must at least 
start with a true reading of our position if we are ever to get 
our bearings. — Nancy Price Graff 

In Search of Billy Cole, by Jack Newcombe. Published by 
Arbor House. $14.95, cloth. 

In Search of Billy Cole is a novel which uses its Middlebury, 
Vt., backdrop to typify the best of college athletics — the in- 
nocence, the glory, the proper perspective and balance of sports 
and academics. 

Billy Cole is a press release, hot shot Big-Ten ąuarterback, 
the rifle-armed passer being groomed as the futurę hope of 
Michigan football. Then he inexplicably leaves the team and 
the school. A year later he turns up playing Division III bali 
for the Middlebury Panthers and loving it. 

The book traces the search for reasons that brought Billy to 
forsake the glamour of the Big Ten. The search is conducted 
by the book's narrator, a cynical, almost burned-out pro scout, 
a holdover from the pre-computer days of scouting. He spends 
a week on campus before the traditional end-of-season Mid- 
dlebury-Norwich gamę, and learns morę about football and life 
and values than he ever could have at UCLA or Notre Damę 
or OF Miss. 

Ex-Book-of-the-Month Club executive Jack Newcombe gives 
the reader a good feel for being in Vermont at the end of football 
season, for ". . . the distinct rites of autumn. The thinning of 
the herd in the hills, the finał thud on the playing fields below." 
He also sneaks us inside the locker rooms and coaches' offices 
to let us know what these people do all week before the big 
gamę. 

Ultimately, the novel asks morę important ąuestions than 
it answers, but it has value as a clear-eyed view of sports. It 
could be read as a gridiron version of Bernard Malamud's The 
Natural, without that book's mystic and majestic proportions. 
In Search of Billy Cole is the story of an athlete who chooses 
only to be human, and who wants nothing morę than to play 
one perfect gamę of football in one near-perfect environment. 

— Jim DeFilippi 

Brattleboro Retreat: 150 Years of Caring, by Esther Monroe 
Swift and Mona Beach. Published by the Brattleboro Retreat, 
Brattleboro, Vermont 05301. $28.00, cloth. 

In writing this 150th-anniversary tribute to Brattleboro Retreat 
the authors sought to point out the historical milestones in 
the development and operation of Vermont's first hospital for 
individuals with mental health problems. Esther Monroe 
Swift, Vermont author and historian, and Mona Beach, chair- 
person of the Retreat's Sesąuicentennial Committee, have ac- 
complished their goal. They highlight the innovations 
pioneered by the Retreat and give the reader a sense of the 
ingenuity and spirit with which the superintendents and trust- 
ees of the hospital have mastered 150 years of challenges and 
changes. Reading this book is like going through a multigen- 
erational family album. The many photographs of the people 
and property of the Brattleboro Retreat (formerly the Yermont 















Asylum) are supplemented by letters, interviews, maps and 
even a recipe for green tomato pie. 

The first chapter shows how Anna Marsh was moved to 
insist, in her 1834 will, that nearly half her estate be used to 
establish an "asylum for the insane." She chose the first trust- 
ees and, following her death, the Vermont Asylum was estab- 
lished. From its beginning, the asylum emphasized "morał" 
treatment, making it the fifth in the country to do so. Previous 
methods of treatment included blood-letting, forced labor with 
poor diet, and immersion of patients into icy water until they 
were near death. Morał treatment, by contrast, reąuired that 
patients be ". . . treated with warmth and respect in a family- 
like setting which included purposeful work in linę with the 
patient's background and capabilities; clean, beautiful sur- 
roundings, cultural activities; good food and daily outdoor ex- 
ercise." These ideas, while common goals of many mental 
health programs today, were revolutionary in 1835. 

The remainder of this book is organized around the lives and 
administrations of each of the eight superintendents of the 
Retreat. As one progresses through the chapters (the genera- 
tions), one develops an understanding of how the vision of one 
woman in 1834 developed into an institution that adapted and 
progressed through the Depression, two World Wars and now 
the space age. Changes in Vermont policies regarding the hos- 
pitalization of individuals with mental health problems are 
described in terms of the challenges they posed to the survival 
and integrity of this institution. Finally, the book provides 
occasional insights into changing views of the naturę and treat¬ 
ment of mental illness and the impact of these on the devel- 
opment of the Brattleboro Retreat. Of particular interest are 
Dr. RockwelLs 1858 insights into the "major causes of insanity 
and nervous diseases." Some of these insights sound almost 
homiletic, while others are close to the views of mental health 
professionals in 1985. 

The story that is told in this "family" album is one of an 
institution that has, through the foresight and commitment of 
its founder and trustees and the able direction of its superin¬ 
tendents, adapted successfully to one hundred and fifty years 
of world, State, local and personal events. A picture caption in 
the book States, "... the Retreat's stately buildings reflect New 
England's indomitable spirit." Readers will see that the history 
of the Retreat itself reflects the same indomitable spirit. 

— Wendy S. Pachter 

Vermonters, photography by Jon Gilbert Fox, text by Donald 
L. Tinney. Published by The Countryman Press, 1985. $9.95, 
paperback .* 

In the introduction to Vermonters, Keith Jennison writes that 
"Orał history is about as pure and honest a form of writing as 
there is." I won't take issue with that opinion as long as Mr. 
Jennison and I can agree that, in the wrong hands, orał history 
has the potential to be the most impure and dishonest form of 
writing there is. After all, orał historians are much like sur- 
geons: They take other people's lives in their hands to carve 
and cut, splice and suture. Any lack of skill or intelligence or 
integrity is surę to leave the patient, and not the perpetrator, 
with permancnt scars. 

Fortunately, Jon Gilbert Fox and Donald Tinney are blessed 
with skill, intelligence and integrity. This slender volume, 
which offers brief profiles of 32 Yermontcrs from all walks of 


* Available through the Yermont Life Bookshelf. 



Peter Yates , South Hero farrier, from Vermonters. 

life, is evidence of that. Here are 60-second portraits of ferry 
captains, apple growers, ąuilters, ministers, horse breeders, me- 
chanics, professors, and mothers. It is a lean but muscular piece 
of work. 

What makes Vermonters work as documentary art is its 
keenly balanced counterpoint. Tinney works with a long view ; 
Fox is given but a single moment to freeze. Tinney carves away 
all the extraneous to reach essence; Fox seeks detail in the 
hope of conveying volumes in a single frame. In short, it is a 
book fuli of "gee" and "haw" with an unerring sense of its 
rightful direction. 

A few of those profiled will be familiar to almost all Ver- 
monters (and not a few of those who live beyond Vermont), 
but they are no less interesting for our feeling that perhaps we 
have already met. For example, William Sloane Coffin, senior 
minister at New York's Riverside Church and part-time resi- 
dent of Strafford, is here arguing that "New York is fuli of 
people who have branches and not too much in the way of 
roots. Vermont has a few too many people who have roots but 
haven't understood that the point of roots is to grow branches." 
A few others profiled have touched the lives of thousands of 
Vermonters without their ever knowing it. One of these is 
David Geer, who has been piloting ferry boats for the Lakę 
Champlain Transportation Co. sińce 1951. Twelve to sixteen 
times each day, he plies the waters between Grand Isle and 
Plattsburgh, N.Y. "The standard ąuestion you get is, 'Don't 
you get awfully tired of going back and forth all the time?' The 
standard answer is, 'Yes, but it surę beats working for a liv- 
ing.' " However, most of these Vermontcrs are merely our 
neighbors, or just like them. Rosę Hoyt is a mother of ten. She 
has lived in Arlington sińce 1909. In 1942 Norman Rockwell 
dropped by her house and asked if she would like to pose for 
one of his paintings. Eventually, she appeared in seven Rock¬ 
well paintings. Rockwell is dead and Arlington has grown, but 
Rosę Hoyt's view of her corner of the universe is unaffected. 
"I don't think Vermont has changed. The people are the same. 
You come and talk to Vermont people and they'll talk to you 
just like you were their friend. That's the way Vermonters are." 

Mr. Jennison calls this book unpretentious and rewarding. 
It is both. I had hoped for a greater geographical spread (morę 
than half of those profiled live in and around Strafford in the 
eastern central part of Vermont) but this criticism amounts to 
a nit. There is a universality at play in the words and faces 
that will carry the force of the work to the neglected corners 
of the State and beyond. — Nancy Price Graff 
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VICTORIAN VERMONT 

ANOTHER LOOK AT A MISUNDERSTOOD ERA 

• -.- - • 

By }. Kevin Graffagnino 
Photographed by Ken Burris 
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Bennington, in this 

1887 "birdseye" 
print is shown to be 
a thriving community 
of comfortable komes, 
busy factories and 

railroads, and a 
prosperous-looking 
downtown. Although 
commonly viewed as a 
time of retrenchment 
and decay, the late 
19th century actually 
witnessed the flower- 
ing of many Vermont 
oillages into recog- 
nizable modem form. 

• —- • 


A ccording to the conventional his- 
/\ torical wisdom, nothing much 

-Z. happened in Victorian Vermont 

and most of what did was bad. The fact 
is that the popular traditions of Vermont 
history consist almost entirely of Ethan 
Allen and the Green Mountain Boys, 
Yankee versus Yorker, and the other ex- 
citing details of the late 18th century. 
Morę than one historian has written 
about the state's heritage as though only 
a few highlights in the years after 1800 
— the Civil War, Dewey at Manila Bay, 
the 1927 Flood — merit any attention at 
all. As for the Victorian era, the popular 
and scholarly consensus has usually been 
that the last half of the 19th century was 


a long, dreary "winter" for Vermont, a 
time marked by economic stagnation, 
rural decline and the ongoing emigration 
of the state's most promising young peo- 
ple. 

Yet despite its reputation, the late 19th 
century was an interesting and lmpor- 
tant period in Vermont's history. Only 
in statistical terms, and then only in su- 
perficial comparisons with national av- 
erages, were the Victorian decades a 
"winter" for Vermont. Although the 
State did not share in the country's trends 
of rapid growth and expansion, neither 
did it plod sluggishly along as a duli, per- 
petually outdistanced backwater. If con- 
tinuity and tradition formed one half of 


the Victorian Vermont eąuation, change 
and innovation madę up the other. In 
many ways the Vermont of 1900 closely 
resembled the Vermont of 1850; in many 
morę it differed considerably. The inter- 
play between old and new touched every 
town in the State, with results that car- 
ried over well into the 20 th century. 
Many Vermonters today pride them- 
selves on remaining true to their 18th 
century heritage; yet the fact is that a 
fair proportion of the Green Mountain 
State's most distinctive modern charac- 
teristics stem from the events and de- 
velopments of Vermont's Victorian agc. 

In Vermont, as elsewhere across Amer¬ 
ica, the Civil War dominated the collec- 
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The Civil War dominated the Yictorian mind in Yermont, as it 
did elsewhere. This infantry company's printed roster 
includes sentimental scenes of a soldier's life, 
his ivife's fears, and his eventual 
return to home and family. 


tive consciousness of the Victorian 
generations. Morę than 30,000 Vermont- 
ers — some 20 per cent of the state's małe 
population — served in the Union armies 
between 1861 and 1865; and the state's 
regiments fought bravely at Gettysburg, 
Spotsylvania, the Wilderness and dozens 
of other battles. Although the fighting 
came home to Vermont only once, in the 
celebrated Confederate raid on St. Albans 
on October 19, 1864, the war produced 
major changes inside the State as well. 
Green Mountain industries that had 


been depressed enjoyed a four-year 
boom ; some of them also used the money 
received from government orders for ri- 
fles, boots, woolens, stoves and har- 
nesses to develop new products and 
markets that allowed them to remain 
competitive following the war. Ver- 
mont's State government assumed a wide 
rangę of new responsibilities during the 
conflict, resulting in the creation of a 
compact State bureaucracy that re- 
mained in place and continued to grow, 
long after its wartime duties had disap- 


peared. The memories of the war and of 
Vermont's sacrifices for the preservation 
of the Union shone brightly for decades, 
assuring that the state's military heros 
and other veterans would have influen- 
tial roles as town, county and State lead- 
ers for the rest of the 19th century. 

While being a veteran was an asset to 
would-be Vermont leaders after 1865, 
being a Republican was virtually essen- 
tial from the mid-1850s on. Vermont's 
anti-slavery fervor gave the new party a 
big boost just before the Civil War ; the 
war itself solidified the GOP's hołd on 
the State. No Democrat came close to 
winning a statewide election after 1856, 
and Democratic successes in local con- 
tests became rare in all but a few com- 
munities. Nonę of the third-party 
movements that gained popularity else¬ 
where during the Victorian era madę any 
headway at all in Vermont. Yet the Re¬ 
publican domination, which would con- 
tinue into the 1960s, did not necessarily 
result in political unanimity. The calm 
surface of one-party State politics hid a 
good deal of infighting, as Vermont Re- 
publicans waged heated battles among 
themselves for power and places. In ad- 
dition, the GOP maintained its hege- 
mony in part by remaining responsive to 
the ever-increasing demands that Yic¬ 
torian Vermonters madę upon the State 
government it controlled. By 1900 Mont- 
pelier was the center of a bureaucracy 
that in its expanding network of State 
services, regulations, expenses and re¬ 
sponsibilities had closer ties to its strap- 
ping 1980s descendant than to its 
diminutive 1850s ancestor. 

There were strong undercurrents of so- 
cial concern and change in Victorian Yer¬ 
mont as well, especially for a supposedly 
lethargic era. Vermonters responded 
with varying degrees of intensity to cru- 
sades designed to solve a considerable 
number of society's perceived and actual 
problems. Beginning around 1850 and al- 
most continuously after 1870, organiza- 
tions such as the Green Mountain Tribe 
of Rechabites and the Women's Chris¬ 
tian Temperance Union preached the 
gospel of abstinence from demon rum in 
every village in Vermont. The advocates 
of female suffrage worked hard, albeit 
unsuccessfully, to persuade the legisla- 
ture to grant the vote to women. Nearly 
everyone agreed that Vermont's public 
schools needed improving, and it some- 
times seemed as though nearly everyone 
had a different plan for doing something 
about it. Reformers worked to change 
public attitudes and write laws to ease 
the plight of the insane, child laborers, 
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the poor and other misused groups. Most 
of the movements madę only slow, ir- 
regular progress, but the time and energy 
that the Victorian activists put into their 
causes finally paid belated dividends 
early in the twentieth century, when the 
legislature gradually approved many of 
the reforms that had proved elusive prior 
to 1900. 

Not all of the changes that occurred in 
Victorian Vermont were welcome ones. 
Vermonters had been leaving their native 
State sińce the 1830s in numbers that 
alarmed those who stayed behind; by 
1860 four out of every 10 persons born 
in Vermont were living outside the State. 
As the tide of westward emigration 
flowed on, dozens of smali Green Moun- 
tain communities dropped in population 
with each new census and the dismal ery 
went up that Vermont was losing its 
brightest young people to the exodus. 
Corning at a time when the nation's pop¬ 
ulation was growing rapidly, Vermont's 
miniscule decennial statewide increases 
and the declining totals of dozens of its 
hill-towns were increasingly worrisome 
to many. Gloomy assessments of the sit- 
uation appeared freąuently in news- 
papers and magazines, simultaneously 
reflecting and reinforcing the anxious 
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TJie industrialization 
of Yermont began in the 
la te 19th century. Many smali 
towns were itwigorated by local 
factories such as Rixford Axe 
of East Higltgate, whose 
plant is shown at left. 


mood. That Maine and New Hampshire 
were in the same boat provided little con- 
solation, and even the pleasure of check- 
ing off the list of distinguished native 
sons and daughters soured in light of the 
fact that the majority of them rosę to 
famę outside Vermont. To many observ- 
ers then and sińce, the emigration sta- 
tistics alone proved that the Victorian 
decades were indeed a dismal "winter" 
for the Green Mountain State. 

Yet the statistics told only part of the 
story. If thousands of natives left, as 


many morę immigrants poured in to take 
their places. Successive waves of Irish, 
French-Canadian, Scottish, Italian, Scan- 
dinavian, Welsh and other newcomers 
transformed a solidly old-time Yankee 
populace into a considerably morę het- 
erogeneous set of Vermontcrs. By 1900 
Vermont had Italian benevolent socic- 
ties, French-speaking Catholic parishes, 
Welsh fratcrnal organizations, Swedish 
choirs, Scottish Masonie lodges, and Jew- 
ish synagogues where there had been 
nonę half a century earlier. There was 


occasional tension between the natives 
and their new neighbors, but it seldom 
went beyond mutual disapproval and 
suspicion that slowly softened over time. 
Certainly the intcraction of different 
peoplcs and cultures brought fresh en¬ 
ergy and vitality to towns from Highgate 
to Vershirc to Brattleboro to Proctor. fust 
as the "invasion of the flatlanders" dras- 
tically changed Vcrmont society after 
World War II, so the arrival of the Eu- 
ropean immigrants between 1850 and 
1900 resulted in a cultural and social di- 
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SHELBURNE MUSEUM S YICTORIAN EXHIBITION 



Vermont Life readers with an interest in Vermont's Victorian heritage 
will have a good opportunity for an in-depth examination of at least one 
aspect of it during 1985-86. Shelburne Museum, co-publisher of Vermont 
in the Victorian Age, has put together a traveling exhibition of Vermont 
birdseye town views and other late-19th century prints that will be on 
view at several locations around the State. Drawing on private and in- 
stitutional collections throughout Vermont, the Museum's exhibition 
marks the frrst attempt to display copies of all the known Green Moun- 
tain "birdseyes" under one roof. The dates and locations of the exhibition 
are: 

• Shelburne Museum, August 16-November 29, 1985. 

• The GoyernoTs Corridor, 5th floor, Pavilion Building, 

Montpelier, January 1-February 28, 1986. 

• Bennington Museum, March 7-June 1, 1986. 


Smaller mini-exhibits of some of the birdseye views will also travel to 
the Fairbanks Museum, St. Johnsbury, December 1, 1985-February 28, 
1986, and the Brattleboro Museum &. Art Center, June 1-29, 1986. 



versity that belies Victorian Vermont's 
stodgy traditional image. 

Both coming and going became a lot 
easier during the last half of the 19th cen¬ 
tury as the railroads spread their tracks 
across the State. The trains revolution- 
ized travel and transportation in Ver- 
mont, and railroad towns such as 
Rutland, St. Albans, White River Junc- 
tion, Island Pond and Newport basked in 
a newfound prosperity. At one time or 
another imaginative boosters in every 
smali town in the State formulated plans 
to obtain the spur-line connections that 
they hoped would revitalize local econ- 
omies; the fact that there were nearly 
1000 miles of track in Vermont by 1900 
indicates that a fair number of them 
managed to puli it off. The railroads were 
a mixed blessing for many towns, bring- 
ing in morę competition than opportu¬ 
nity, but whether for better or worse, 
their impact was tremendous through¬ 
out Yermont. Railroad men such as John 
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Nozv an import ant part of Vermont's economy , the vacation industry hegan here in the 1800s. 
The Memphremagog House, shown in this 1866 print, was an early attraction. 
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Hill farming communities declined, but 
agriculture prospered elsewhere. This 1889 poster 
described the upcomittg fair as "a grand and 
exciting spectacle." Doubtless it was. 


Gregory Smith of St. Albans and Percival 
W. Clement of Rutland exerted consid- 
erable statewide political influence, and 
morę than one observer dryly noted that 
the railroad executives almost invariably 
prospered no matter what the financial 
condition of their companies. While the 
railroads were the era's most dramatic 
innovation, Victorian Vermonters also 
witnessed the arrival of the telegraph and 
the telephone, gas lighting, central heat- 
ing, indoor plumbing, electricity, and a 
variety of other technological and me- 
chanical developments that reshaped 
many aspects of day-to-day life. 

The late 19th century was a time of 
industrialization in ąuite a few Green 
Mountain towns. Vermont factories 
turned out woolen goods, patent medi- 
cines, weighing devices, farm tools, or- 
gans, iceboxes, machinery, and other 
Products for national and international 
markets. Companies such as Fairbanks 
Scalę of St. Johnsbury, Cooper Manufac- 
turing of Bennington, Wells Richardson 
of Burlington, Estey Organ of Brattleboro 
and Howe Scalę of Rutland employed 
hundreds of workers and contributed sig- 
nificantly to the growth of Vermont ; s 
largest communities. Some of the state's 
smaller towns benefitted from indus¬ 
trialization as well, as Rixford Axe of 
East Highgate, Eagle Sąuare of South 
Shaftsbury, B. J. Kendall of Enosburg 
Falls, the National Horse Nail Company 
of Vergennes, and others provided a mea- 
sure of local prosperity. The men who 
ran the Victorian industries often dom- 
inated their communities, dispensing 
charity and influence in ways that left 
lasting marks on many villages. Today 
most of the late-19th century factories 
are idle, but the fine mansions, town 
halls, war monuments, and public li- 
braries that their owners built still serve 
as reminders of the rise of manufacturing 
in Vermont. 

The development of the state's natural 
resources was another major chapter in 
the Victorian Vermont story. When the 
coming of the railroads madę it possible 
to ship heavy products economically, the 
large-scale exploitation of Vermont / s 
seemingly endless supply of rocks and 
trees suddenly became both practical and 
profitable. Lumber barons like Silas L. 
Griffith of Danby and the Beattie family 
of Essex County cut millions of cords of 
wood in Green Mountain forests after the 
Civil War. Barre became the granite Cap¬ 
ital of the world, and Vermont granite 
from Flardwick, Bethel, Williamstown, 
Ryegate and Woodbury went mto new 
buildings and monuments all over Amer¬ 


ica. Alonson Allen of Fair Fiaven helped 
make siatę ąuarrying a major success in 
Rutland County. Starting in the late 
1860s, Redfield Proctor carved out a mar- 
ble empire that madę him one of the 
most powerful men in the State, creating 
a family dynasty that ruled the Vermont 
Marble Company and influenced Ver- 
mont politics until after World War II. 
The extractive industries built up new 
towns, madę new fortunes, and brought 


new blood to Vermont in the thousands 
of immigrants the mills and ąuarries at- 
tracted. They also laid a firmer founda- 
tion for the futurę than the majority of 
their manufacturing contemporaries, 
and they continue to the present as sig- 
nificant parts of the Vermont economy. 

But the considerable growth of the ex- 
tractive and manufacturing industries 
notwithstanding, Victorian Vermont re- 
mained a rural, agricultural State. De- 
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spite increased competition from the 
Western States and the abandonment of 
many marginal hill farms, throughout 
the Victorian decades morę Vermonters 
madę their living from farming than any- 
thing else. While Merino sheep had been 
the leading symbol of Vermont agricul- 
ture prior to 1850, during the last half of 
the century many of the state 7 s farmers 
began concentrating on dairy cows in- 
stead. Vermont led New England in all 
dairy production categories by 1879, and 
by 1900 morę than 40 million pounds of 
butter, five million pounds of cheese and 
140 million gallons of milk were going 
from Vermont to the metropolitan mar- 
kets around Boston and New York. At 
the same time, the Morgan horse contin- 
ued as a major source of pride and profit, 
and as a prominent feature of the nu- 
merous fairs and exhibitions held every 
year throughout the State. The emerg- 
ence of the Grange, the Vermont Dairy- 
men's Association, the Vermont Mapie 
Sugar Makers 7 Association and other 
farmers 7 organizations both helped 
Green Mountain farmers improve and 
market their products and ensured that 
the Victorian legislatures maintained a 
set of priorities that usually favored 


small-town, agricultural interests. 

For all of the worries Vermont's lack 
of growth caused its residents, Vermont- 
ers also leamed during the Victorian 
years that smali towns and rural villages 
had considerable economic potential. As 
the growing American middle class be¬ 
gan to spend morę of its time and money 
on vacations, Vermont was able to secure 
an impressive share of the national tour- 
ist market. Sensing the possibilities, Ver- 
monters worked to publicize their 
scenery, build new resorts and refurbish 
old hotels, restock the lakes, streams and 
forests for sportsmen, and improve their 
transportation connections to attract 
morę visitors. All of the effort paid off, 
as increasing numbers of tourists came 
to Clarendon Springs, Newport 7 s Mem- 
phremagog House, Middletown 7 s Mont- 
vert Hotel, Manchester's Equinox 
House, Sudbury 7 s Hyde Manor, Stowe 7 s 
Mount Mansfield Hotel, and dozens of 
smaller hotels, inns and guest houses. 
The seasonal yisitors hunted, fished, 
played croąuet, golf and tennis, went for 
drives in the country, drank malodorous 
minerał waters of dubious medicinal 
value, climbed mountains that Vermont 
publicists were ąuick to point out were 


less dangerous and forbidding than thosc 
of New Hampshire and New York, and 
spent a good deal of money in Vermont. 
The railroads provided much of the pub¬ 
licity up to 1880, but by 1900 State gov- 
ernment had taken over the selling of 
Vermont,setting the stage for the 20th- 
century move to solidify Vermont 7 s im¬ 
age as the State 77 Designed by the Creator 
for the Playground of the Continent, 77 in 
the words of one early piece of promo- 
tional literaturę. 

Victorian Vermonters did an excellent 
job of capturing different pictorial images 
of their State on canvas and paper. Be- 
tween 1850 and 1900 they produced a 
tremendous number of lithographs, pho- 
tographs, paintings, advertising posters, 
birdseye views, chromolithographs and 
other pictures of Green Mountain 
scenes, towns and people. A fair propor- 
tion of those pictures have survived, of- 
fering Vermonters in the 1980s a 
fascinating glimpse of the late 19th cen¬ 
tury. We have a tendency today to lump 
all Victorian pictures into a single cate- 
gory under the heading 77 Nostalgia. 77 But 
that imposes a 20th-century perspective 
on them that distorts their true value as 
yignettes of a bygone Vermont. The Vic- 
torian generations who originally madę, 
bought, used and displayed these images 
saw them as flattering yet accurate rep- 
resentations of Vermont: and considered 
within that context today they can tell 
us a great deal about the Green Mountain 
State in the last half of the 19th century. 

It seems safe to assume that in the 
years ahead Vermonters will become 
morę interested in their state 7 s Victorian 
heritage. If so, they will find that the 
77 winter 77 metaphor is inadeąuate as a de- 
scription of the Victorian era, and that 
the late 1800s deserve the same kind of 
careful consideration reserved up to now 
for the late 1700s. This does not mean 
relegating the Green Mountain Boys to 
second-class status: there is no reason we 
can 7 t remain proud of the late 18th cen¬ 
tury and strive for a morę complete un- 
derstanding of the latter decades of the 
19th as well. Given the many facets of 
the late-19th century Vermont experi- 
ence, such a broadening of our traditional 
historical horizons seems an inviting 
challenge. The sources — pictorial, tex- 
tual, architectural — are available ; all we 
need do is begin to examine them. As 
anyone who gives it a try will soon dis- 
cover, there is much work to be done, 
much to be learned, and much enjoy- 
ment to be gained by turning our atten- 
tion to the study of Vermont in the 
Yictorian age. c oo 



Swedish immigrants to Vermont pose at a Proctor pienie. 
Winie many Vermonters left their native State, 
newcomers balanced the disturbing trend. 


Author f. Kevin Graffagnino adapted this article from his new book, Vermont in the 
Victońan Age, Continuity and Change in the Green Mountain State, recently published 
by Vermont Heritage Press and the Shelburne Museum. The book, priced at $49.50, can 
be ordered from Yermont Life. 
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Burlington and environs front 15 miles up. 


LOOKING DOWN ON VERMONT 

By Aulis Lind 


S ATELLITE TECHNOLOGY, the Stuff of 
science fiction only a few decades 
ago, has become an indispensable 
scientific tool for analyzing our world. 
Not only do satellite cameras and sensors 
peer down at Vcrmont on a regular basis; 
they record what they see, and their re- 
corded data can be computerized, ar- 
ranged, and rearranged to reveal new 
msights about the Green Mountains and 
the towns and valleys nestled therein. 

Conventional mapping is ąuicker and 
morę accurate when satellite images are 
used. Land-use mapping can take advan- 


tage of a satellite's ability to detect 
changing topographical patterns. Acid 
rain's effects on high-altitude forests can 
be clearly assessed and analyzed via sat¬ 
ellite. Pollution in Lakę Champlain 
stands out clearly from a vantage point 
200 miles above the big lake's winds and 
waters. And those are but a few of the 
morę obvious practical applications of 
the new technology. 

In the aerial photo above, taken from 
a high-flying airplane 15 miles above the 
earth's surface, the spatial relationship 
between Burlington, Shelburne Bay, 
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Colchester Point and the Winooski River 
becomes crystal elear. But with recently 
developed radio-transmitting and Com¬ 
puter technology, those visual relation- 
ships are just the starting point. Using 
computers that can analyze the millions 
of visual elements in each image, ele- 
ments of any landscape can be taken 
apart and put back together, piece by 
piece. A satellite's ability to return to a 
fixed point in space and capture the same 
view of the same spot at regular intervals 
allows scientists to assess seasonal 
changes in such features as forests, crops, 


flooding and snów cover. It's all basie re- 
search, and it all adds up over time, in- 
creasing the amount of knowledge we 
have about this part of the earth in which 
we live. 

University of Vermont students can 
now study environmental analysis tech- 
niąues through a series of courses in re- 
mote sensing — the science of studying 
the earth and its features from afar. The 
UVM Geography Department^ Remote 
Sensing Laboratory fields many reąuests 
for information, both theoretical and 
practical, every year. 


The Hrst reasonably detailed satellite 
views of Vermont came from the Skylab 
program, the grand experiment which be- 
gan with Gemini and Apollo hand-held 
cameras back in the 1960s. Now LAND- 
SAT (Earth Resources Technology Sat- 
ellites) technology yields images that are 
both morę accurate and morę useful for 
research. Whatever their origin and uses, 
satellite images give us a wholly new per- 
spective on Vermont. They show us our 
State as no one had seen it before the 
space age. They are surprising, compel- 
ling images. 




Skylab photos such as this 
one, taken nearly 20 years 
ago from an altitucie of 
230 miles, provided the 
first good vieivs of Ver- 
mont from a satellite. 

The bluish cast of the 
image is due to the effect 
of skylight, which reduces 
contrast and de taił. 
Nevertheless, most of 
Lakę Champlain can be 
seen clearly and Burling¬ 
ton shows up as a cluster 
of light tones by the 
lakę , in the upper 
right center portion of 
the image. Interstate 89 
slips diagonally down the 
image toward Montrpelier 
and Barre. The Barre 
granite yuarries show up 
as flecks of light near 
the right-hand side of 
the photo, while Rutland 
and Lakę Bomoseen are 
less visible near the 
bottom of the photo. 
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LEGEND 


This 1982 LANDSAT 4 view of tlić Lakę 
Champlain Basia (above) clearly słtows the 
improvements in resolution and detail that 
have resulted from recent advancements in 
sensor technology. Computer-processed intages 
radio-transmitted from satellite to earth 
sharpen details considerably. The inset land- 
use map of Yermont shows one of the 
practical applications of these new images: 
they can show yuickly and graphically hoiv 
land in Yermont is used. 


LAND COVER 


HARDWOOD 

CONIFER 

MIXED HARDWOOD 

CONIFER 

UNTILLED LAND 
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PROFILE 


Daisy Turner, 
YERMONTER 



Wńtten and photographed 
by Jane C. Beck 


D aisy Turner is first and foremost a Vermonter and shc 
has lived here longer than most of us. As she will tell 
you, "I was born up on Turner Hill, right on the dirt 
floor in the log shanty. My mother had a midwife come help 
her." That was back on June 21 st, 1883. Not only does Daisy's 
memory span almost a hundred years, but her family traditions 
go back to the end of the 18th century, leading from England 
to Africa to the slave błock in New Orleans, to plantation life 
in Virginia and finally to Grafton, Vermont. 

Her family stories shine with the patina of many cherished 
retellings. They are her own personal heritage, preserved 
against the seasons and treasured like any other ancient and 
special belonging. A story about her great-grandfather has 
depth and resonance enough to provide the basis of a Romantic 
novel. 

"He was the son of an African chieftain and a great swim- 
mer," Daisy recalls. "When he was a young man, a great sailing 
vessel sank off the coast near his village. My great-grandfather 
swam out to the ship and rescued a young Englishwoman, a 
newlywed bride who was sailing with her husband on their 
honeymoon. After he rescued her, they had a son, and that was 
my grandfather." 

Turner family tradition holds that her grandfather hclped 
round up Africans to go on the slave ships to America. On one 
trip, the slavers took grandfather Turner himself along and sold 
him on a New Orleans auction błock to a Virginia plantation- 
owner named John Golden. 


As a slave boy in Virginia, Daisy's father, Alexander Turner, 
heard that if he could reach Vermont, he would be free. In 1872 
he was given that opportunity when he met Vestus Wilbur and 
Charles White who were looking for strong men to come work 
in the woods of Grafton. They asked Turner if he might be 
interested and appealed to one of his major concerns — the 
poor health of his wife — by describing Vermont as "a very 
healthy place." The Turners arrived in early November and as 
Alce worked in the woods, his wife Sally hegan to regain her 
strength. By the following June, Alec had built a log shanty 
and he, his wife and three children moved up onto what became 
known as Turner Hill. Fifteen years later, Turner replaced the 
shanty, building his dream house, and with the memory of his 
slave days still fresh, called it "Journey's End." 

Daisy was the middle daughter in a linę of 16 children. She 
was always independent, firm in her convictions and ready to 
battle for her rights. At sixteen she took the train to Boston 
when she discovered her father had not received fuli payment 
for a load of turkeys and chickens he had sent to the Brighton 
Market. Turner was told his poultry had spoiled. Daisy iden- 
tified them hanging in the market, pointing out to the manager 
her father's particular mark, the claw cut off the back toe, and 
retumed home with a check for fuli payment. 

Her life story is peppered with tales of humor and pathos, 
excitement and nostalgia. She tells of happenings we can only 
read about today — like the blizzard of '88: "It was the year 
of cighteen and eighty-eight. My sister was born that year and 
I was five years old. My father had to put a ropę around his 
waist and he went upstairs and jumped out the window, so as 
to shovel out the door." 

Ali the Turner children were brought up helping out on the 
farm and sharing in family life — singing together, putting into 
verse important happenings and always giving thanks for their 
life in Vermont. Ali learned how to hunt and to be self-suffi- 
cient. Daisy shot deer for the city hunters who came to Ver- 
mont and who wished to return with a prize. On one occasion 
when some of the family were out raspberrying, an escaped 
buli charged her mother. Later Daisy and her sister, Zebbie, 
wrote in verse about the quick thinking response of another 
sister, Violet. "She grahbed the rifle from the ground, knowing 
one shell was all/ And at the mad, pursuing buli, she sent the 
only bali." The buli fell dead inches from their fainting mother. 

Growing up in a white community, Daisy first realized she 
was different when she was about eight and was asked to rep- 
resent Africa in a closing school exercise on "prize day" with 
a black doli. From the start she didn't like the idea. Her father 
explained to her that there was no reason not to do this ; there 
were white hirch trees, and yellow hirch trees and evergreen 
trees and maples, he told her. And who was to say which was 
the prettiest tree? Daisy was mollified and learned the verse, 
but at the last minutę, angered that she had been selected as 
being different, she madę up her own verse, took first prize 
and once and for all estahlished her individuality, an individ- 
uality based on fibrę and independence. 

Today at 102, she lives with her memories and still fights 
for what she believes in. She continues to battle with the gov- 
ernment, hoping to gain her father's Civil War pension. Al- 
though he fought in the war, his name appears on no official 
list, and so the government threw out his claim in 1916. But 
whatever the outeome of her battling, she has enriched the 
understanding of those around her, giving them a sense of 
living history, pointing out that Vcrmont was the first State 
to outlaw slavery and reminding us that for her father, her 
family and herself, Yermont was the "Journey's End." ^0° 
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Too Many Cooks? Never! 

Cookery's An Art At 
The New England Culinary Institute 


W hy would Julia Child, the 
world-renowned culinary ex- 
pert and author, travel to 
Montpelier at her own expense to share 
her knowledge and bestow her congrat- 
ulations on a graduating class of fewer 
than 20 students? Why did Frank Sinatra 
order hors d 7 oeuvres for an elegant party 
from a smali New England cooking 
school? And how did a school of fewer 
than 100 students, in existence for only 
five years, earn the honor of preparing the 
centerpiece for the 1984 presidential in- 
augural meal, "A Taste of America?" 

According to Francis Voigt and John 
Dranow, the proof is in the pudding. It's 
a facile answer, but the two men should 
know whereof they speak. As the found- 
ers of the New England Culinary Insti¬ 
tute, they are responsible for the 
unconventional academic recipe that has 
eamed this fledgling cooking school 
much acclaim in a very short time. 

Seven years ago, when Voigt and Dra- 
now were employed by Goddard Col¬ 
lege^ Adult Degree Program, neither 
envisioned being the administrators of 
two restaurants in Montpelier, one bak- 
ery, a catering service and a cafeteria. 
Then again, neither had embarked on ca- 


reers in college administration and 
teaching imagining that liberał arts grad- 
uates in the 1980s would have such a 
difficult time finding jobs. In 1978, they 
decided to launch a program that prom- 
ised its graduates marketable degrees in 
a field ripe with creativity and opportu- 
nity. 

The New England Culinary Institute's 
aim, then and now, is simply stated: "to 
turn out cooks who know their way 
around the kitchen." At the Institute, 
however, the aim is achieved through a 
mix of progressive, hands-on teaching 
techniąues that is uniąue among cooking 
schools. If a 100 percent placement ratę 
among graduates is any indication of suc- 
cess, the Institute 7 s personal and inno- 
vative techniąues would appear to be 
impressing restaurateurs across the 
country. 

At 11:50 a.m. Tubbs Restaurant is still 
ąuiet. An elegant eatery occupying 
Montpelier's original jail and featuring 
nouvelle cuisine, it is enjoying the luli 
before the storm of lunch hour, when its 
tables will fili with lawyers, lobbyists, 
legislators, a few lucky State employees 
and a handful of tourists. Around the far- 


By Janet Steward 
Photographs by Yyto Starinskas 


thest corner in the restaurant, La Brioche 
Bakeshop 7 s daily work is winding down. 
A retail and Wholesale bakery, La Brioche 
has been open sińce 7:30, and its array 
of delectable delicacies is seriously de- 
pleted by noon. Both establishments are 
owned by the New England Culinary In¬ 
stitute, and both are staffed by student 
cooks. The baking students have been at 
their doughs and pastries sińce 4:30 a.m., 
kneading under the tutelage of chef-in- 
structor Peter Lind. The students pre¬ 
paring lunch at Tubbs have been at their 
stations sińce 7:00 a.m. At the moment 
they are washing lettuce, whipping 
cream and tasting soup. The next class 
- the one responsible for preparing 
Tubbs 7 dinners — will meet at 2:00 p.m. 
to begin making sauces, boning chicken 
breasts and julienning vegetables, all of 
which must meet the approval of the 
critical palate of Executive Chef Michel 
LeBorgne. By the end of the day the var- 
ious classes of students will have pre- 
pared approximately 1000 meals. It is 
elear to any observer that the city may 
sleep, but the Institute 7 s kitchens rarely 
do. 

Chef LeBorgne, who in large measure 
is responsible for the ąuality of cooks the 


"You cali that whipped 
cream?," instructor 
Randy Nichols (far right) 
might be saying to 
his perplexed-looking 
student in a moment 
of horseplay; ntore 
typical is the thought- 
ful instruction offered 
by head buffet chef 
Steve Mangum (far left, 
facing page) in the fitte art 
of preparing a fruit 
and cheese board. 
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Montpelier school is graduating, came to 
the Institute from Yale, where he super- 
vised the University's 22 kitchens. He 
understands well the importance of in- 
dividualized, intense training. His own 
apprenticeships began when he was 14, 
and eventually took him to Paris and 
Lausanne, Switzerland, before he emi- 
grated to the United States. "Cooking is 
an art form," he says. "You can be as good 
as you want to be." 

Greatness does not come easily, of 
course, and that explains the Institute's 
rigorous curriculum. The two-year train¬ 
ing regimen consists of two resident 
terms and two internship terms. In the 
first year, students learn the basics of 
food preparation; in the second year, 
these skills are fine-tuned. Courses stress 
not only techniąue but theory. 

During the latter half of both years all 


students work off campus as paid interns. 
These internships are central to the 
schooPs philosophy because they pro- 
vide students with the opportunity to 
live in other regions of the country, to 
hone the culinary skills in which they 
hope someday to specialize, and to earn 
money that can defray the cost of their 
education. Moreover, the Institute uses 
the internships to evaluate annually the 
success of its resident teaching programs. 
As evidence of the program's success, the 
Institute points to the graduation cere- 
monies at which Julia Child spoke. 
Nearly half the members of the gradu¬ 
ating class could not attend. They had 
already started work. 

Until the opening of the New England 
Culinary Institute, the many Vermont 
students who had studied food trades in 


vocational and undergraduate programs 
in Vermont and in neighboring New En¬ 
gland States had to travel outside the re¬ 
gion to complete their training in the 
culinary arts. Many returned with an 
adeąuate theoretical education but too 
few practical skills and too littlc exper- 
ience to step directly into the state's res- 
taurants' kitchens. Voigt and Dranow, 
with the advice and support of the Ver- 
mont Hotel/Motel Association, set out 
to correct this vocational shorteoming. 
At the same time, they hoped to provide 
an educational opportunity to Vermont- 
ers in a field that was fuli of promise. 
They have succeeded on both scores. To¬ 
day, one-fifth of all students enrolled at 
the Institute are Vermonters, and the 
percentage has been growing annually. 
The school is fully accredited by both the 
National Association of Trade and Tech- 
nical Schools and the Vermont Depart¬ 
ment of Education, making its students 
eligible for Hnancial aid. 

In return for its efforts, the Montpelier 
school is enjoying the intrinsic rewards 
of being located amid the Green Moun- 
tains. Indeed, Voigt feels that Vermont 
has been one key to the schooPs success, 
because the two share a similar philos¬ 
ophy: a dedication to ąuality, a belief 
that bigger is not necessarily better and 
a commitment to hard work. 

Over the past half decade, enrollment 
at the New England Culinary Institute 
has grown. from seven to 126. The num- 
ber of instructors on the Staff has grown 
from two to 16. Morę than 150 students 
have been placed in jobs. The school has 
been cited in publications from Gourmet 
magazine to The New York Times. Re- 
cently it boasted that the average starting 
salary of its graduates was the highest 
published salary of any two-year culinary 
school in the country. 

If the rapid success of the Institute is 
nothing short of spectacular, perhaps it 
is because the ingredients that have gone 
into the design and administration of the 
cooking school are first ratę. "We try to 
do one thing and do it well, which is to 
teach people to cook professionally," 
John Dranow wrote recently. "One 
hundred percent of our students have 
been placed in internships while in 
school. The list of placements includes 
some of the best hotels, restaurants and 
institutions in the country. We have 
stressed excellence in the faculty and 
staff we have reeruited, and in the stu¬ 
dents we admit." 

From this side of the kitchen it looks 
like a sure-fire recipe. o Cn 



The Cake That Went to Washington 


In January, activity swirled around this edible sugar-and-water scalę model of 
the U.S. Capitol (above), a pastillage constructed to top off the mammoth cake 
baked by the Culinary Institute for President Ronald Reagan’s second inaugu- 
ration. The cake itself (not shown), which measured six feet wide, eight feet long 
and three feet thick, was prepared by a seven-member team of students and chef- 
instructors, and contained enough eggs and butter to keep a barnyard busy for 
weeks — 2325 eggs and 182 pounds of butter, plus 210 pounds of sugar. Ac- 
cording to Culinary Institute co-founder Francis Voigt, it provided a real chal¬ 
lenge for the Institute’s hard-working students and instructors. It also provided 
sustenance for some 22,000 happy participants in the inauguration, and was the 
pride of Central Vermont as it was baked and assembled. A local moving company 
eventually volunteered to drive the cake to Washington, where it arrived in perfect 
condition. It was patterned after a similar cake which graced the second inau¬ 
guration of Abraham Lincoln in March, 1865. Show n above are, from left, student 
Craig Margarlies, chef-instructor Andrew 0’Keefe, and student Marie Farabaugh. 
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It's all in the wrist: 
Executive chef Michel 
LeBorgne flambes a steak 
au poivre (right) and 
head buffet chef Steve 
Mangum (below, peaked 
hat) makes the first 
cut in a lamb roast 
for the edification of 
three students. 
























W ILMINGTON HAS ANY NUMBER of 

attractions. Situated just 
above the Vermont/Massa- 
chussetts border, it boasts Mt. Snów, 
Haystack and Carinthia for skiing, a cou- 
ple of respectable golf courses, good fish- 
ing, a bevy of fine restaurants and 
stunning scenery year round. However, 
there are people who come to this smali, 
Southern Vermont community for nonę 
of these activities. Rather, they ascend 
the hill to the Hermitage Inn, halfway 
between Wilmington and West Dover, in 
the shadow of the ski mountains, and 
there they stay. 

What draws regular guests to the Her¬ 
mitage Inn from Europę, Asia, from every 
State in the union, and from most of the 
provinces to the north is its telltale per- 
sonality. The ImTs appeal is in its offer- 
ing of a yariety of uniąue experiences, 


a collection of superlatwes 
on a Wilmington hilltop. 


By Charles Neave 
Photographs by Hanson Carroll 


What has 29 rooms, 900 acres, 

5000 mapie taps, 60 kilometers of ski trails 

and 25,000 bottles — 365 days a year? That's right, it's 

THE HERMITAGE INN 



















A typical bedroom at The Hermitage (above) is warm and 
homelike; a typical meal is elegant, enhanced by wines 
overseen by innkeeper James L. McGovern III (beIow). 



not the least of which is the innkeeper 
himself. 

James L. McGovern III, innkeeper, out- 
doorsman, entrepreneur, conservation- 
ist, winę expert, and morę, is known to 
all simply as McGovern. He is the one 
responsible for turning a white clapboard 
hilltop house, once the home of socialite 
Bertha Eastman Barry, into a sprawling 
collcction of guest rooms, bird pens, dog 
kennels, kitchens and winę cellars that 
now makes up the Hermitage Inn. It is 
McGovern's vision that ties these dis- 
parate elcments together and has earned 
the Inn a reputation for the company it 
keeps. 

Not surprisingly, the road between vi- 
sion and reality was sometimes rocky. 
From the start, however, McGovern's 
goal involved the Green Mountain State 
and a way of life. “I always knew that I 


wanted to end up in Vermont," he says. 
"My introduction to the area came 
through skiing. I started to come up here 
from Connecticut in the mid-1950s." 
School, then work, filled McGovern's 
time away from the slopes. He entered 
an apprentice program in carpentry, and 
morę often than not his carpentry work 
was in restaurants. Eventually he was 
lured to the Wilmington area fulltime, 
where he worked part-time as a bartender 
and part-time as a carpenter before he 
purchased Barry's house and set about 
melding his interests in food, winę, Eng- 
lish setters and country living into a vo- 
cation. Now, a couple of decades later, 
the Hermitage Inn embodies all these in¬ 
terests and morę. 

Of all the guests who come to stay at 
the 29-room inn, the members of one 
group would probably be happiest if they 


could simply wander through the winę 
cellars for the duration of their stay, 
emerging only for meals, or, preferably, 
taking their meals among the yintage 
Burgundies, Bordeaux and Gewurtztra- 
miners. These are the oenophiles, the 
winę aficionados, to whom the Hermi- 
tage's 25,000-bottle winę cellar is a 
Mecca. 

McGovern, himself, is quick to down- 
play the size and emphasize the ąuality 
whenever the cellar is mentioned. "The 
number of bottles in a winę cellar is not 
the important thing," he says. "It's the 
ąuality and style you should pay atten- 
tion to. The ąuestion is, are there enough 
bottles there to support, in depth, the 
winę list? . . . The other thing is to have 
enough winegrowing areas represented 
to allow and encourage people to exper- 
iment with new wines, different wines." 
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On the lnn's private, 
stocked, 900-acre 
hunting preserue, 
guests can arrange 
to hunt pheasant, 
wild turkey, or 
other species of 
gamę birds — 
which then may 
grace the evening 
table. No hunting 
dog? They'11 even 
rent you an 
English setter. 
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However, if one were driving up to the 
front door of the Hermitage and were un- 
aware of the bottled treasures tucked 
away in their subterranean caverns, then 
the birds would be the first clue that the 
Hermitage is not a typical inn. Of all 
types, colors, sizes and shapes, the birds 
linę the drive, filling dozens of pens. Up 
to 10,000 are raised at the Hermitage in 
the course of a year. Sonie eventually end 
up on the dinner table at the Inn ; others 
are raised because they are particularly 
unusual or fascinating. 

"We raise 60 different species of birds; 
exotic pheasants, wild turkeys, upland 
gamę birds" explains McGovern. "We 
have the variety because the most inter- 
esting part of it, to me, is that they all 



















have different breeding and territorial 
procedures and rites. Different colored 
eggs, different incubation times, specific 
hatching and raising conditions; it all 
keeps the program interesting." 

The birds also keep the menu inter¬ 
esting, but they are only one feature of 
the cuisine. As at any inn, and especially 
at an inn with such a winę list, the food 
is of prime importance. "We like to pre- 
pare food in the European mann er, mflu- 
enced by American cuisine and Vermont 
country cooking." McGovern says. "We 
use as much local produce as we can, 
with seasonal changes. For instance, we 
may always have duck on the menu, but 
the sauces vary: raspberry, orange, bing 
cherry, mapie and peppercorn, what- 
ever." 

Indeed, it may be by the variations on 
the gamę bird menu that the seasons may 
be told. Wild turkey, for instance, signals 
the beginning of the winter holidays. 
Pheasant, duck of one species or another, 
and partridge are other possibilities com- 
mon at particular times of the year. 
Gamę bird pate, madę from the livers of 
the assorted birds, is usually available as 
an appetizer. Smoked pheasant, one of 
the rarer choices, is an occasional treat. 

For breakfast, guests choose from tra- 
ditional inn farę: hot cakes, sausage, eggs 
any style, bacon and omelettes. The dif- 
ference is the origin of the mapie syrup, 
jams and jellies on the table. Like the 
gamę birds, they are Hermitage products. 
"The jams, jellies, mapie syrup, the goose 
and duck confit, which is our newest 
item, the pates, the ducks and pheasants, 
are all an extension of the Hermitage 
kitchen. They're also a part of the ex- 
perience of being at the Inn." says 
McGovern. "We found that our guests 
wanted to take that home with them, so 
we began to make enough to sell." 

Among the items sold is Hermitage 
Inn mapie syrup. Each spring McGovern 
oversees 5000 taps of his trees and the 
production of 500-750 gallons of syrup. 
It is hard work, done under pressure and 
madę only moderately easier by the in- 
novations of tubing, collection tanks and 
reverse osmosis machines, but once 
again it combines the innkeeper's and 
guests' interests and the property's abun- 
dant resources. "I began sugaring because 
there was a sugarbush here that wanted 
to be tapped," McGovern says. "It kept 
calling to me, saying 'I want to be tapped, 
I want to be tapped.' It had been some- 
thing like 25 years sińce it was last 
worked." 

At other times of the year the Inn offers 
other activities. In winter, for example, 


alpine skiers flock to the nearby moun- 
tains for a day on the downhill slopes and 
a night at the Inn. Cross-country skiers 
find their pleasures even closer to home. 
"Ski touring was the dream of a fellow 
employed at the Hermitage in the early 
days, a waiter named Armand Roy," re- 
calls McGovern. "He wanted to provide 
alternative winter recreation to the local 
people, an alternative to the downhill 
slopes. When we first started cross-coun¬ 
try skiing here, we couldn't entice any- 
one to strap on those skinny skis. Now 
we have over 60 kilometers of trails, and 
it has developed mto the winter sport we 
once dreamed of, although it's now morę 
for tourists than for the local residents." 

In autumn, many Hermitage guests ar- 
rive to hunt gamę birds on the Inn's 900- 
acre private, stocked shooting ground. 



Pheasant and chukar partridge are the 
ąuarry, and the Inn supplies a guide, and 
even guns, if necessary. Hunters may 
bring their own dogs by prior arrange- 
ment, or they can use McGovern's prized 
English setters. 

"Dogs and hunting are kind of linked 
together," says McGovern. "And we feel 
— this is a personal opinion, of course — 
that the English setter is the gentlemani 
hunting dog. The bench dog, which is the 
show dog, and the original hunting dog 
have been separated from each other over 
the years, but there is hope in English 
setter circles that the two varieties of 
setters can be brought back to one and 
the same: a beautiful dog with hunting 
instincts, one that is both a show dog and 
a superb hunting dog. We're actively in- 
volved in that here, through breeding and 
training." McGovern's interest in dogs 
manifests itself in another way as well. 
"The pursuit of birds with dogs goes back 
to the gentlemani sport of shooting," he 
says by way of describing the kind of 
hunting the Inn encourages. "The style 
of shooting ground that we have here in- 
volves pursuing upland gamę birds with 
a working dog, where people are morę 


interested in the dogs than the shooting. 
Iti the teamwork between man and 
dog." 

It is just as well that hobbies and busi¬ 
ness have merged as much as they have 
at the Hermitage. While being an inn- 
keeper may be the stuff that fantasies are 
madę of, the reality of it all can be stag- 
gering to many who try it ; "I haven't 
closed the doors in I can't tell you when," 
McGovern says. "We're open 365 days a 
year. After all, we have chores to do every 
day, so we're open every day." 

A normal day of chores at the Her¬ 
mitage means that hundred-pound sacks 
of bird seed are distributed, cages are 
cleaned, pens are built or repaired, dogs 
are fed, snów is cleared or grass is cut, 
and winę is inventoried. In winter, miles 
of cross-country trails are groomed. 
Come early spring the sugar house is 
fired up, and that becomes a 24-hour-a- 
day operation. 

Hospitality, the aura of a country inn, 
also makes demands. How well an inn- 
keeper responds can mean the difference 
between success and failure. "People, 
guests, come to an inn, and when they 
walk through the front door, they expect 
to meet the innkeeper. I fulfill that ob- 
ligation; I'm here," says McGovern. 

However, in and among the obliga- 
tions are rewards, both intrinsic and spe¬ 
cific. "My children, Sheila, Kathy and 
Jim, all work at the Inn. They were raised 
here, and their labor is one of the things 
that helped us survive," explains Mc- 
Govern. "One of the reasons people get 
into this business, I think, is the family 
part of it. I've never been in this business 
just to make money. I'm in it because I 
enjoy it. You have to make ends meet, 
but I've never been in it to accumulate 
wealth. I'm honestly looking for my chil- 
dren to take over the Inn someday. I 
would like to have a tradition of Mc- 
Governs running the Hermitage." 

A philosophy does not run an inn, of 
course. It provides direction and often de- 
termines destiny, but it is still an ab- 
straction unless it can be incorporated 
into the day-to-day operation of the inn. 
With McGovern the incorporation came 
easily because he lives the philosophy he 
preaches. His character and his philoso¬ 
phy are one. "The Hermitage is a home 
that we invite people into. Although the 
Inn has grown over the years, that's the 
philosophy that we still adhere to," he 
says. Then he adds thoughtfully, "That's 
not peculiar to this inn, either. Inns in 
Vermont are run by people, not bottom 
lines." o On> 
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Green Mountain 



POST BOY 


Being the new editor of Vermont Life is a little like being a 
doctor: you listen a lot and you take a lot of pulses. Also there's 
a lot of responsibility involved. This, after all, is a State that 
many, many people besides Calvin Coolidge have loved and 
do love. It may be the most-befriended place in the country, 
and is accurately characterized in Neal Peirce's book, The New 
England States as "the beloved State." And who wouldnY love 
Vermont? This smali, gently beautiful part of the earth has a 
distinctive history, an out-of-the-mainstream culture of its 
own and a stubborn streak just to show it means it. "There is 
no morę Yankee than Polynesian in me," said Bernard DeVoto, 
"but when I go to Vermont, I feel that I am traveling to my 
own place." And we all agree. For some of us, the feeling is 
even based in fact; this is our own place. 

But while everyone can agree on affection, describing the 
object of those affections becomes tricky, especially when 
youYe doing it on a ąuasi-official basis for morę than 120,000 
readers. Ask them what Vermont — this State we all love — 
is really like, and get ready for 120,000 different answers. Ask 
anybody what Vermont is really like, and you'11 get a different 
answer each time, because everybody has a slightly different 
viewpoint and understanding, even though there are a lot of 
shared perceptions. 

A case in point was the cover on our summer issue, Paul 
Boisvert's photo of a group of rural men watching a horse- 
pulling at the Enosburg Dairy Festival. I liked that cover, feel¬ 
ing that it revealed the stolid dignity of onlookers and horses 
alike. And I wasnY alone ; it seemed that a lot of people either 
loved that photograph — or they hated it. Several readers felt, 
as we at the magazine did, that it depicted a worthy aspect of 
rural Vermont in a direct, pungent way. But some felt it was 
flat-out ugly, and one woman demanded we cancel her sub- 
scription. "Vermont is supposed to be beautiful,” she wrote 
angrily, referring to the pictured onlookers as "trash." She con- 
tinued: "Thank God our family is not of this type. (Nor for 
that matter is our family of the type that wears undershirts 
over big bellies on magazine covers!!!)" 

Weil, all right; it makes no sense to argue with a belief so 
fervently held, even though I certainly disagree with it. In a 
similar vein, there were a good many people who grumbled 
about the March photograph on this year's Vermont Life cal- 
endar — an evocative shot, taken from behind, of an elderly 
farmer walking back to the barn beside two enormous draft 
horses. The gist of the criticism — why should we have to 
look at the rear ends of horses? — was aired in this column 
last issue by Acting Editor Nancy Price Graff. Since then, 
there's been plenty of support for the horses, whatever the 
angle of their portrait. "If there were any offending breaches 
(of decorum) in your March calendar photo," wrote one reader, 
"they were attached to your stuffy critics, who apparently pre- 
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fer to enjoy their saccharine version of Vermont far removed 
from the struggle for survival on a farm with thin, granitic soils 
and (inhospitable) climate . . ." 

Obviously our readers have some very different sets of aes- 
thetic standards, and that's really not so terribly surprising. 
Nor is it a bad thing; it's a good thing. A tolerance for diverse 
points of view is one of the things Vermont is all about. But 
it makes the job of editing the State magazine a tricky balancing 
act. Evidence of that comes freąuently. Hardly a day goes by 
lately that someone doesnY ask some version of the ąuestion, 
"Are you going to get beyond the cutesy-Vermont stuff?" That 
is, am I going to include in the magazine something morę than 
promotional descriptions of Vermont, the pastorał paradise? 
The answer is an unequivocal yes — and no. 

We need to go beyond mythologizing Vermont in order to 
tell the whole, wonderful truth about our State. But we need 
also to preserve the mythology because it tells us something 
important about ourselves and it offers us an ideał — a some¬ 
thing beyond to strive for and maintain, even as we struggle 
with our day-to-day lives. We canY settle simply for honest 
journalism about contemporary Vermont, nor should we ac- 
cept only the pastorał ideał, divorced from the present-day 
reality. We need both. 

Therefore, very generally, Vermont Life should do two 
things: it should accurately depict the complex, many-sided 
truth about this State, all of it. We should look long and lovingly 
at our heritage, write about the many nationalities and cultures 
that have produced it, and show the images that reflect it here 
and now, whether or not they be purely beautiful in a con- 
ventional sense. 

Vermont Life should be intellectually challenging; after all, 
Vermont is. The magazine should be forthright and honest 
about Vermont, and it should go beneath the surface in its 
coverage of issues, entities, and events. Articles on hunting, 
on the state's vital, thriving French-Canadian minority, and 
on one city's struggle to revitalize a nearby dying body of water 
are going to be part of that firm-minded look at the reality of 
contemporary Vermont. We must be interested in the real con- 
cerns of real people, and we should try to convey useful in- 
formation whenever we can. 

But weYe also going to keep the dream. You'11 still find 
beautiful pictures of Vermont on our covers and between them. 
Remembrances of old Vermont will have a place alongside 
sharp-nosed historical analyses of the past. And we'll continue 
to simply celebrate some of the many good things and good 
people to be found here. 

After all, I suspect it was the pastorał dream that brought 
many new Vermonters to this State and that has kept many 
natives here even though they knew the dream and the reality 
are often out of sync with one another. Pastoralism — the 
heart of the Vermont myth — is a good dream, an ideał that 
has fascinated humanity down through the ages, cropping up 
in civilizations from ancient China to classical Greece, to Ren- 
aissance England, to contemporary America. We didnY invent 
the idea of a simple farming life, close to a beneficent naturę, 
where humanity can rediscover its natural goodness, but the 
idea has surely flourished here, as the paintings of the sur¬ 
prising number of landscape artists who have worked in and 
around Jeffersonville (detailed in a story elsewhere in this issue) 
aptly demonstrate. 

The problem is that Vermont is outgrowing the pastorał 
ethic, even as we remain dominated by it. The myth fascinates 
and slightly suffocates us, as the exigencies of the 20th century 
crowd closer and closer. Are we a pastorał paradise, or are we 






a complex social subset of modern America? Is our most char- 
acteristic emblem a beautiful rural view or the taił end of a 
team? Or (with even less picturesąue impact and morę social 
accuracy), the taił end of a station wagon loaded with Little 
Leaguers? The burden of this magazine, as we go forward, will 
be to take cognizance of both the dream and the reality, and 
to try to make some sense of both. 

And who knows, over time we may be able to reconcile some 
of the differences, ease some of that disturbing sense of cultural 
dislocation. There are still links between the real and the be- 
loved ideał here; that's one of the reasons Vermont remains 
such an interesting place. Real live, everyday farming for a 
living isn't a romantic tumbie down the nostalgie halls of yes- 
terday. It's a practical business proposition that's currently cut 
close enough to the bonę to drive the real live, everyday farmers 
close to distraction — especially when they're confronted by 
wealthy city people who consider farming something that's 
fun to do on the weekend. 

Still, the most practical dairyman must occasionally see his 
land as something morę than a good investment, well managed. 
A love of land and animals, crops and the daily drama of 
weather are a part of the pastorał myth, to be sure ; but they're 
also part of the unusual human eąuation that makes for a good 
farmer. Furthermore, well-farmed land, lately becoming a scarc- 
er commodity here (as Jack Cook's article on farmland con- 
servation in this issue thoroughly demonstrates], is an essential 
part of our pastorał landscape. So there are connections, even 
today. 

It would be both unfair and egotistical of me to suggest that 
Tm the first person to have it occur to him that Vermont Life 
should be livelier, morę contemporary, and morę useful to the 
reader. Every recent editor of this magazine has charted his or 
her own course between the real and the ideał Vermont. Nancy 
Graff, to cite only my immediate predecessor, madę real prog- 
ress in bringing 20th century Vermont into Vermont Life , and 
Td like to go further along the path she and others have cleared. 
But there are losses along the way, too. 

I noted with sadness this past summer the passing of an old 
friend of Vermont Life, a man who understood those connec¬ 
tions between past and present, real and ideał extremely well. 
Sam Ogden of Landgrove, a man of a great many talents, probed 
deeply into Vermont in his "VL Reports" column for this mag¬ 
azine. Now he's gone, after a long illness, and we will all miss 
him. 

One day in Landgrove 15 years or morę ago, I stopped at Mr. 
Ogden's house for a talk, got a tour of his extensive organie 
vegetable gardens, and a complimentary head of buttercrunch 
lettuce as a bonus. He didn't do much with tomatoes, feeling 
them to be a waste of effort in a northcrn climate. But every- 
thing else he put his hand to grew mightily. Warm, genial, and 
witty, Sam (often called "Big Sam" to distinguish him from 
his son, sculptor Sam Ogden Jr.) was generous with his time, 
and I felt honored by the attention he gave me, a fledgling 
journalist. Looking over some of his writings recently, it's sur- 
prising how contemporary they sound. The issues he faced then 
are still issues, in many cases. Farming, tourism, environmen- 
talism, the meaning of a country life, the conscious choice of 
a road less traveled by. 

Consider, for example, this commcnt on a changing Vermont 
from a "VL Reports" column written before any of the envi- 
ronmental legislation that would make Vermont a nationally 
recognized leader in that field was passed: 

. . But how long can we proceed along these easy ways 
before we do become ruined? Many of our mountain peaks are 


now scarred with the worm-tracks of ski trails — white in the 
winter and pale green in the summer. And all over the land 
smoke arises from the mountains as new trails are being cut. 
New highways are being blasted through the hills, pre-empting 
fertile fields and the homes of men ; and commercial yentures 
are springing up without regard for what might be proper design 
or fitting location or even for economic feasibility . . . 

"The proliferation of road signs, the disregard for beauty on 
the part of highway engineers, the eyesores of public dumps 
and auto graveyards, the pollution of our streams and the rav- 
ishment of wild areas, all have come in for attention, and morę 
constructive measures are bound to be enacted in those areas. 
... I feel certain that in the near futurę, Vermont will lead all 
the States in the protection of its natural resources." 

He turned out to be correct. Shortly after those words were 
written, the State Legislature passed the first of many laws 
designed to keep Vermont from being swallowed up by devel- 
opment and pollution. 

Rutland Herald Editor S. Kendall Wild noted in a front-page 
obituary in June that Sam Ogden's abilities ranged from teach- 
ing Spenglerian philosophy at a local secondary school to 
skilled iron work on his own home forge. His keen mind en- 
riched his hands-on iron work and vice-versa ; his was a life 
lived with consciousness and intention and like many such 
lives continues to be inspiring. 

Sam Ogden knew well that YermonTs beauty was the result 
of a lot of back-breaking work, farm labor that in days gone 
by was often done behind a team of horses. We're now seeing 
a renewed interest in farming with horses, especially in Frank¬ 
lin County, this state's draft-horse Mecca. George Bergąuist, 
a Vermonter transplanted to Virginia, sent us an essay he 
wrote for Draft Horse Journal about what it's like to farm with 
horses. It's a delightful piece, one that combines a genuine 
appreciation for the Vermont ideał with sound, hands-on 
knowledge and which, in its own way, erases the divisions 
between real and ideał worlds. I ąuote a portion of it here in 
hope that those who love this State for its beauty and those 
who love it for its gritty strength will both find in it something 
to appreciate together: 

Cultivating corn in those days, Mr. Bergąuist recalls, there 
were . . no Chemicals, no herbicides, only long days of riding 
back and forth astride the long rows of corn in the summer 
sunshine, the ąuiet plodding only interrupted at each end of 
the field, where we took a wide turn. 

"Fannie and Nellie conversed eloąuently with their body 
language, so that I knew how they felt about things: when they 
wanted a bit of rest, or when a tug chain needed adjusting. And 
on days when we operated the McCormick mower through the 
lush, heavy alfalfa, they somehow signalled me whenever we 
came upon a bird nest or rabbit nest on the ground, and so we 
were invariably able to stop in time, raise the sickle bar, and 
pass on without committing murder on those little families. 

"I do not recall that I ever had to lay a linę to the rumps of 
Fannie and Nellie. They knew their business, and needed only 
a cluck or a few words to encourage or guide them. The bits 
hung loose in their mouths as they marched on, hour by hour, 
shoeless in the soft loam. I learned a lot about patience, per- 
sistence, and good humor from them ..." 

To anyone who's ever worked with draft horses, or been 
around them enough to become attached to them, that passage 
brings back memories by the wagonload. It's the Vermont we 
all love, underscored by fact and experience, and expresses 
something of the fine, complex reality we intend to seek, here 
at Vermont Life in the months that lie ahead. — T.K.S. 
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An Essay On Yesterday’s Farm Machinery 
By Stephen C. Terry 



Sculpture 
in the 
Fields 


T hey are stark reminders of a 

time gone by. They are memo- 
ries of an era when farms were 
smaller, but of a time also when there 
were thousands morę hillside farms 
than there are today. 

Often they can be found tucked away 
to rust in the corner of a field, left as 
monuments to an outdated technology, 
an unacknowledged form of rural pub- 
lic sculpture. For me, the old hay load- 
ers are the most visible and enduring 
symbol of all. In fields throughout Ver- 
mont, they stand upright, silhouetted 
against the sky, defying extinction. 

The hay loader, first introduced in 
this most rural of all States in the early 
1900s, revolutionized the way haying 
was done here. Gone was the old way: 
using a wheeled, horse-drawn dump 
rake to pile up hay in big stacks which 
were then loaded with a pitchfork onto 
a hay wagon. The hay loader, invented 
concurrently with the side delivery 
rake, mechanized the entire process. 
The rake pulled the cured, loose hay 
into windrows; the hay loader then 
lifted it onto the waiting wagon. 

This put an end to some of the most 
back-breaking work of the haying sea- 
son. Pitching hay onto a wagon in the 
noon sun was a job that was hot, and 
always left you covered with hay chaff. 
After the sweat had dried on your back, 
you itched your way to the nearest 
swimming hole to cool off. 

The hay loader was a magnificent 
piece of farm machinery, based on a 
simple technological principlc. Rotat- 


ing tines would scoop the loose hay 
from the ground and release it into a 
chute. Mechanical arms, driven by 
gears, carried the hay up the chute and 
dropped it into the hay wagon. 

Simplicity kept the cost down. In 
1914, a hay loader sold for $70; by the 
late 1940s, they cost only $175. More- 
over, they were ground-driven and had 
few breakable parts, which meant they 
reąuired little maintenance. So durable 
were hay loaders that they can still be 
seen parked in the far corners of hay- 
flelds all over Vermont, although they 
became obsolete nearly three decades 
ago. 

It is virtually impossible to travel 
any back road in Vermont and not see 
one abandoned. Two of the most pic- 
turesąue are located on the Lincoln 
Gap Road and on a heavily traveled 
portion of Route 7 just south of Char¬ 
lotte. 

But the charm of hay loaders tran- 
scends their scenie value. For me, they 
bring back the memory of farm life in 
Plainfield in the 1950s, years when I 
spent every summer working with my 
grandparents on their dairy farm. 

My grandfather used a hay loader in 
those years. By then, the team of 
horses he kept on the place was used 
sparingly, mostly in the woods in the 
winter. The hay loader was hooked 
either to the back of the wagon or be- 
hind the big hay truck. My job was to 
stand by the mouth of the hay loader 
and pitch the hay to the front of the 
wagon. It was a job that reąuired all 


the concentration a 12-year-old could 
muster. If I got tired, one of my uncles 
would take over, but it was no simple 
job. If the corners of the wagon were 
not packed or "rounded off" with suffi- 
cient skill, you risked the embarrass- 
ment of having the load fali off on the 
way back to the barn. If you were nap- 
ping on top of the load as it fell, your 
humiliation upon hitting the ground 
was that much greater. 

The most accomplished practitioner 
in our neighborhood of the art of load- 
ing hay was Murray Wells, a do-it- 
yourself Yankee farmer who milked 20 
cows by hand, day and night. His one 
concession to modernization was his 
hay loader, purchased for $175 in the 
early 1950s. 

His independence, however, created 
one problem. While he was loading the 
hay, there was nobody to drive the 
team of horses pulling the rig. As 
usual, Wells found a way around his 
problem: he trained his team to work 
from voice commands, thus saving him 
the expense of having to hire help for 
haying. It was a remarkable scene to 
see the old man standing alone atop his 
hay wagon while his work horses care- 
fully madę their way around the hay- 
field, turning and backing promptly to 
the sound of his voice. 

As economics changed and farming 
operations expanded in the years after 
World War II, both horses and hay 
loaders bccame obsolete. Soon the old- 
style hay loaders were replaced by load¬ 
ers with movablc shafts that pushed 
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"... the old hay loaders are the most visible 
and enduring symbol of all. In fields throughout Yermont, 
they stand upright, silhouetted against the sky . .. " 
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the hay up a metal chute. The new 
type of loader enabled dairy farmers to 
feed green grass to their cows, instead 
of waiting for the hay to dry. As farms 
got bigger, farming came to depend 
morę and morę on heavy, complicated 
eąuipment. Tractors began to replace 
horses; horse-drawn machinery was 
converted to tractor-drawn. One-horse 
hitching shafts were removed from the 
dump rakes and replaced by tractor 
hitches. 

Some eąuipment, such as dump 
rakes and manure spreaders, was con- 
verted easily. The rest was ąuickly rel- 
egated to the back field. 

When I purchased an old farm in 
Plainfield nearly 15 years ago, I found 
on the place some relics of the past. 
Sitting under a grove of cedar trees was 
an old International Harvester corn 
harvester. In an old dump were parts of 
a hay rake and a horse-drawn mowing 
machinę with a five-foot cutter bar. In 
the haymow of the barn, I found an ag- 
ing buli rake and several scythes. 

Finding these old farm tools and ma- 






















chinery was a quick journey into the 
past, a reminder of a time when farm- 
ing depended much morę upon hand la- 
bor than today. Even now, old farm 
tools evoke instant nostalgia, which 
may explain why they are becoming 
collector's items. Therefore, to take 
that one step further, I propose the cre- 
ation of a society dedicated to the pres- 
ervation of the hay loader, a piece of 
farm machinery that has earned its 
place in agricultural history. 

Hay loaders are as durable as the 
farmers who used them, having sur- 
vived half a century of technological 
change from the days before automo- 
biles to the era of the jet airplane. They 
are simple but ingenious, in the best 
tradition of American technology, rusty 
but nonetheless beautiful public monu- 
ments to the agrarian history of Ver- 
mont. c er* 

A native of Vermont, Stephen C. Terry fol- 
lowed his summers on a Plainfield farm with 
a career in politics and journalism. He is now 
Director of Corporate Relations for Green 
Mountain Power Inc. in Burlington. 




" ... as farms got bigger, farming came to depetid morę 
on heavy, complicated equipment. Tractors began to replace 
horses; horse-drawn machinery was converted ..." 
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The Annual Surfeit of 

SWEET CORN 

Is Given New Forms By Our Friend in Pomfret 


By Frank Lieberman 
Photogiaphed by Hanson Carroll 


O ur friend in Pomfret is a man of unabashed likes and 
dislikes, and this timc of the year is one of his greatest 
likes. It's harvest time, a time of bounty as far as the 
garden is concerned. Indeed, it's also often a time of surfeit, a 
time when over-enthusiastic gardeners desperately seek neigh- 
bors who will please come and pick a few zucchini, or what- 
ever. 

It's hard to believe but there can even come a time, says our 
friend, when corn on the cob begins to pall somewhat. This is 
when hc begins to get corn ready for the freezer and also tries 
to think of new ways to use this delectable vegetable. 

He's madę somc good chowders (see Vermont Life Spring 
74) and the traditional puddings and fritters, hut says they'rc 
pretty standard stuff and don't satisfy his sense of adventure. 
Pursuing this linę, he's been busy in the kitchen, happily en- 
gaged in culinary research. 

As happens when experimenting, there were some failures, 
but we think he's come up with a couple of winners. Since 
wc're very partial to creamed chipped beef, we enjoyed the 
"Highland Pond/' happily taking seconds. And we were both 
surprised and pleased by our friend's dessert. The plcasure was 
in the taste, which resulted from a blend of corn, apple, mapie 
syrup and spices. The surprise came with the discovery of 
whole kernels of corn in a dessert. 

Something new! 

Corn meal is one thing, we'rc accustomed to that, but fresh 
corn? Trouble is,we're so used to thinking of corn as a salt- 
and-pcpper vegctable that we overlook its remarkahle natural 
sugar content. Now our friend in Pomfret has remedied that. 
At last! 

HIGHLAND POND (serves 4) 

OVEN AT 375° 


Separate eggs, beat yolks thoroughly, add green pepper, 
cheese (Vermont cheddar preferably), corn and seasoning to 
taste. Add a half-cup of white sauce and blend well. 

Beat whites until stiff and fold mto the mixture. Pour this 
into a well-greased round pan, 1 Vi to 2 inches deep and 9 or 
10 inchcs in diameter. Although this is a souffle mixture it is 
not meant to rise in the traditional manner ; it should rise and 
thcn fali. Sprinkle with grated parmesan cheese and a good 
grind of black pepper and bakę in top of oven for 30 minutes, 
then 5 minutes morę at 450°. Rcmove to a cool place to hasten 
its collapse into a "pond." 

While it bakes, break or cut up chipped beef, heat it in the 
remaining cup of white sauce and pour mto the hollow souffle. 
If, perversely, the souffle has not collapsed sufficiently push it 
down with a spoon to make a good pond for the chipped beef. 

SWEET CORN PUDDING (serves 6 ) 

OVEN AT 350° 

4 eggs 3 med. apples 

Vi c. mapie syrup Vi tsp. ground cinnamon 

Vi c. light cream l A tsp. ground ginger 

4 Tbsp. butter, melted l A tsp. ground nutmeg 

2 c. cooked corn pin eh of salt 

Peel, core and dice 2 apples. Beat eggs until well blended, 
add syrup, cream, melted butter and mix again. Add corn, diced 
apples, spices and salt. When blended refrigerate an hour or 
morę. 

Quarter and core the third apple, slice each ąuarter in three. 
Pour pudding into a one-quart, deep baking dish, top with sliced 
apples in a ring. Bakę in top of oven one hour. Cool, then 
refrigerate and scrvc with whipped cream. c o? 


3 Tbsp. butter Vi green pepper, chopped 

1 med. onion, minced Vi c. grated cheddar cheese 

2 Vi Tbsp. flour 2 c. whole kernel corn* 

Wi c. milk l A lb. chipped beef 

3 large eggs celery salt, pepper, thyme 

parmesan cheese, grated 

Mclt butter in sauce pan, add onion, cook 3 minutes. Add 
flour and blend to make roux. Gradually add milk, whisking 
until smooth and creamy. Season to taste, remove from heat 
and let cool a little. 

Tf frozen corn, try grinding it to a rough tcxture in a food processor 
for a smoother souffle. 
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v ermont life Calendarof Autuinn Eoents 


Notę: Ali dates are incluswe. Because these listings were compiled last spring , there Compiled by Helen Benedict 
may be changes in time or datę. For additional information write: "Autumn Events and Carolan Pratt 

1985" Vermont Travel Dwision, 134 State St., Montpelier, VT 05602 (tel. 802-828- 
3236); or visit local information booths when traoeling in Yermont. 


CONTINUING EVENTS 

Bennington Museum; Hawkins House Craft 
Market, daily 9:30-6 p.m.; Bethel Federal 
Fish Hatchery, Mon.-Fri. 8-4 p.m.; Brattle- 
boro Museum & Art Ctr. daily exc. Mon.; 
Brooks Mem. Lib., arts & crafts; Burlington 
Chittenden Cider Mili, 8-5:30 p.m.; Fleming 
Museum, daily exc. Mon.; Cabot Farmers' 
Co-op Creamery, tours by appt.; Danby The 
Peel Gallery Wed.-Mon. 10-5 p.m.; E. Burkę 
The Art Cache Gallery, Tues.-Sat., 10-5 p.m.; 
Essex Jct. Discovery Museum for children, 
daily exc. Mon.; Healdville Crowley Cheese 
Factory, daily exc. Sun. 8-4 p.m.; Manchester 
Am. Museum of Fly Fishing, 10-4 p.m.; Mid- 
dlebury Christian A. Johnson Mem. Gallery, 
Middlebury Col.; VT State Craft Ctr. at Frog 
Hollow daily exc. Sun.; Montpelier VT Mu¬ 
seum, Hist. Soc., Mon.-Fri. 8-4:30 p.m.; VT 
Statehouse, Mon.-Fri. (through Oct., tours 
10-3 p.m.); Wood Art Gallery Tues.-Sat., 
noon-4 p.m.; Newport American Mapie 
Products Mon.-Fri. 8-4 p.m.; Pittsford Fed. 
Fish Hatchery, 7:30-4 p.m.; Plymouth 
Cheese Corp; Randolph Chandler Gallery, 
Sat.-Sun. 11-4 p.m.; Ripton Robert Frost Nat. 
Rec. Trail; Rockingham VT Country Storę; 
Rutland Norman Rockwell Museum, 9-5 
p.m.; Chaffee Art Gallery; St. Johnsbury 
Athenaeum daily exc. Sun.; Fairbanks Mu¬ 
seum & Planetarium; So. Royalton Joseph 
Smith Birthplace Memoriał; Statewide VT 
Symphony Orchestra, Pops Concerts and 
251 Series (ensembles perform in all 251 VT 
communities during 1985-86) Info: 864-5741; 
Stowe Helen Day Art Ctr.; Swanton Missis- 
quoi Nat. Wildlife Refuge; Warren Paradę 
Gallery 10-5 p.m.; Waterbury Ctr. Cold Hol¬ 
low Cider Mili, 8-6 p.m.; Weston Bowl Mili; 
VT Country Storę, Mon.-Sat. 9-5 p.m.; 
Windsor VT State Craft Center at Windsor 
House; Woodstock Gallery & Design Ctr. 
daily exc. Sun.; Gallery 2; VT Institute of Nat- 
ural Science daily exc. Sun. 

To Dec. 31: Saxtons River Jelly Bean Tree Craft 
Ctr. 

To Dec. 24: Putney Santa's Land, 9:30-5 p.m. 

To Dec. 23: Pittsford New England Mapie Mu¬ 
seum, 8:30-5:30 p.m. 

To Dec. 1: Charlotte Ferry Crossings to Essex, 
NY.; Grand Isle Ferry Crossings to Platts- 
burgh, NY. 6 a.m.-11:40 p.m. 

To Nov. 1: Bennington Battle Monument, 306' 
stone monolith with elevator, 9-5 p.m.; Wey- 
bridge UVM Morgan Horse Farm guided 
tours, 9-4 p.m.; Windsor American Precision 
Museum, 9-5 p.m. weekdays, 10-4 p.m. 
weekends & holidays. 


To Oct. 31: Barre Rock of Ages Granite Quar- 
ries, tours daily 8:30-5 p.m.; Brattleboro 
Connecticut River Cruise, Belle of Brattleboro 
49-passenger riverboat; E.Burkę Auto Toll 
Road to summit of Burkę Mt.; Middlebury 
Sheldon Museum, guided tours only, daily 
exc. Sun. & holidays; Proctor Wilson Castle, 
guided tours, 8-6 p.m.; Shelburne 19th cen- 
tury 100-acre agricultural estate & working 
dairy farm, 9-5 p.m., tours 10 & 2 p.m., res- 
erv. reąuested. Info.: 985-3222. 

To late Oct: Manchester Historie Hildene, 
home of Robert Todd Lincoln, tours 9:30-4:30 
p.m.; Peru Alpine Slide, Bromley ski area; 
Proctor VT Marble Exhibit, 9-5:30 p.m.; St. 
Johnsbury Mapie Grove Mapie Museum, 
tours Mon.-Fri. 8-4 p.m.; Shelburne VT 
Wildflower Farm, daily 10-5 p.m. 

To Oct. 28: No. Bennington Park-McCullough 
House, Victorian mansion tours. 

To Oct. 21: Burlington Ferry crossings to Port 
Kent, NY. 

To Oct. 20: Burlington Spirit of Ethan Allen 
Cruises, 149-passenger paddle wheel replica; 
Plymouth Notch Birthplace of President Cał¬ 
ym Coolidge, 9:30-5:30 p.m.; Woodstock Bill- 
ings Farm & Museum, 10-4 p.m. 

To Mid-Oct: Manchester Southern Vt. Art Ctr., 
festival of the arts, daily exc. Mon.; Rich¬ 
mond Old Round Church wnkds. only; 
Shelburne Museum & Heritage Park, an- 
tiques & Americana, 9-5 p.m.;Stowe Alpine 
Slide, Fri.-Sun. 9:30-5 p.m. 

To Oct. 15: Brownington Old Stone House Mu¬ 
seum, Fri.-Tues. 11-5 p.m.; Isle La Motte St. 
Anne's Shrine, religious & historical site; W. 
Addison John Strong DAR Mansion, Fri.- 
Mon. 10-5 p.m. 

To Oct. 14: Chester Art Guild, Tues.-Sun. 2-5 
p.m.; Grafton Hist. Museum, Sat. & holi¬ 
days, 2:30-4:30 p.m.;Rutland Alpine Slide, 
Pico ski area; Stowe Auto Road and Gon¬ 
dola, to summit of Mt. Mansfield, 9:30-5 
p.m.; Weston Farrar-Mansur House, 1797 
tavern, Sat. & Sun. 

To Oct. 13: Addison 18th century Chimney 
Point Tavern, Wed.-Sun. 9:30-5:30 p.m.; E. 
Hubbardton Battlefield & Museum, Wed.- 
Sun. 9:30-5:30 p.m.; Fairfield Pres. Chester 
A. Arthur Birthplace, Wed.-Sun. 9:30-5:30 
p.m.; Orwell Mount Independence, Revo- 
lutionary War fortification, Wed.-Sun. 9:30- 
5:30 p.m.; Springfield Eureka School House, 
oldest schoolhouse in Vermont, built 1790; 
Stratford Justin Smith Morrill Homestead, 
Wed.-Sun. 9:30-5:30 p.m.; Windsor Old 
Constitution House, 9:30-5:30 p.m. 


To Oct. 9: Londonderry Historical Soc. Mu¬ 
seum, Wed., 1-4 p.m. 

To Oct. 1: Springfield Art & Hist. Society, 
Tues.-Fri. noon-5 p.m., Thurs. 6-8 p.m. 

To Sept. 30: Bethel Hist. Soc. Museum, Sun. 
2-5 p.m. or by appt. Info.: 234-9202. 

Sept. 21-Oct. 13: Killington Gondola, 7 mi. 
round trip, daily, 10-4 p.m. St. Johnsbury to 
Greensboro Bend Train ride, Sat. & Sun. ex- 
cept Sept. 29, 9 a.m. & 1 p.m. 

Sept. 21-Oct. 7: Killington Chairlift ride to Kil¬ 
lington Peak, daily, 10-4 p.m. 

Sept. 10-15: Danville Dowser's Convention 
and School. 

Sept. 8-Oct. 14: Stratton Arts Festival. 

LUNCHEONS & SUPPERS 
SEPTEMBER 

2: Underhill Chicken Barbecue noon. 

12: Montpelier Chicken Pie Supper, Masonie 
Tempie 5 & 6:15 p.m. 

14: Ascutney Turkey Pie Supper, 5-7 p.m.; E. 
Montpelier Ctr. Chicken Pie Dinner noon; 
Fair Haven Chicken Pie Supper 5-7 p.m. 

18: Killington "A Taste of VT." competition & 
tasting 6:30 p.m. 

19: Williston Chicken Pie Supper 5,6,7 p.m. 

21: Burkę Hollow Beanhole Bean & Red Flan- 
nel Hash Supper 5-7 p.m.; Monkton Ridge 
Lasagna Supper 5 p.m.; Newport Chicken 
Pie Supper 4:30, 5:30, 6:30 p.m.; 

St.Johnsbury Baked Bean & Red Flannel 
Hash Supper 5 & 6:15 p.m. 

28: Bradford Chicken Pie Supper 5 p.m.; 
Marshfield Chicken Pie Supper 5 p.m. 

OCTOBER 

2: Richmond Chicken Pie Supper 5 p.m.; Wa¬ 
terbury Ctr. Chicken Pie Supper 5,6 7 p.m. 

4: Adamant Harvest Supper 5-7 p.m.; Chelsea 
Chicken Pie Supper 5 p.m.; Lyndonville 
Casserole Smorgasbord Supper 5:30 p.m. 

5: Bradford Chicken Pie Supper 5,6,7 p.m.; 
Brandon Buffet Supper 6:30 p.m.; E. Mont¬ 
pelier Chicken Pie Supper 5 & 6:30 p.m.; 
Jericho Chicken Pie Supper 4:30 p.m.; Pom- 
fret Turkey Dinner 5,6,7 8 p.m.; Vernon 
Chicken Pie Supper 5:30 & 6:30 p.m.; Wells 
Turkey Harvest Dinner 5-8 p.m. 

6: Hancock Smorgasbord noon-5 p.m. 

10: Williamstown Chicken Pie Supper 5,6,7. 

12: Ascutney Turkey Pie Supper 5-7 p.m.; 
Danby Turkey & Ham Dinner 5-7 p.m.; Fair 
Haven Chicken Pie Supper 5-7 p.m.; Man¬ 
chester Turkey Dinner 5:30 & 6:30 p.m.; 
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Poultney Leaf Peepers Supper 5 & 6 p.m.; 
Stowe Fali Foliage Supper; W. Newbury Tur- 
key Supper 5, 6:15, 7:15 p.m.; Wheelock 
Chicken Pie Supper 5 p.m. 

12-13: Mendon Turkey Supper 4-7 p.m. 

13: Barton Turkey Dinner 11:30-1:30 p.m.; Isle 
La Motte Harvest Dinner 11:30 a.m. 
19:Monkton Ridge Harvest Supper 5 p.m.; 

Putney Chicken Pie Supper. 

30: Burlington Harvest Luncheon 11:30 & 
12:30. 


NOVEMBER 

2: Newport Chicken Pie Supper 4:30, 5:30, 6:30 
p.m.; Woodstock Red Flannel Hash Supper 
5:30-7 p.m. 

9: Ascutney Turkey Pie Supper 5-7 p.m.; Ver- 
non Baked Ham Supper 5-7 p.m. 

16: Hancock Hunter's Chicken Pie Supper 5-7. 

16-17: Hunter's Breakfasts in Stannard 4 a.m.- 
noon; Wheelock 5-10 a.m. 

18: Walden Hunter's Supper 5:30 p.m. 

21: St. Johnsbury Chicken Pie Supper 5 & 6 
p.m.; White River Jct. Turkey Supper 5:30 
& 6:30 p.m. 

23: Bradford Wild Gamę Supper 2:30 p.m. Res- 
erv. after Oct. 21: 222-4418. 

SPEC1AL EVENTS 
SEPTEMBER 

1-8: Rutland VT State Fair. 

2: Albany Auction, paradę, barbecue; Guilford 
Fair & Old Home Day, 9-6 p.m.; Sheffield 
Field Day, 9 a.m. 

7: Bennington Parish Fair 10-8 p.m.; Island 
Pond Fair 9:30-3 p.m.; Middletown Springs 
Turkey Shoot, noon; Putney pie sale; Que- 
chee Polo 2 p.m. 

7-8: Brattleboro Antique Arms Show, 9 a.m. 

11: Springfield Attic Sale, 9:30-2 p.m. 

12: Starksboro Food Sale 6 p.m. 

12-14: Danville Craft Fair, 10-4 p.m. 

12- 15: Tunbridge World's Fair. 

13- 14: Barre Fiddler's Contest, Fri. 7 p.m., Sat. 
noon-7:30 p.m. 

14: Middletown Springs Turkey Shoot; Wa- 
terbury Ctr. Fair/Harvest Supper 5 p.m.; 
So.Burlington Fair 10-2 p.m. United Meth. 
Church. 

14- 15: Bennington Antique & Classic Car 
Show, 10-4 p.m.; Stowe Oktoberfest. 

15: Newfane Common Craft Fair & Flea Mar¬ 
ket, 9-3 p.m.; Shelburne Horse & Buggie 
Road Races noon. 

19-21: Burlington Used Instrument Sale. 

21: Burkę Hollow Craft Sale & Flea Market, 
noon; Burlington Auction United Meth. 
Church noon; Middletown Springs Turkey 
Shoot, noon; Montpelier Ladies' Barbershop 
Show, H.S. 8 p.m.; Shelburne Festival 10-4 
p.m.; St. Johnsbury Craft Festival, 10-4 p.m. 

21- 22: Brookfield Agriculture Fair; Johnson Fo¬ 
liage Festival 10-6 p.m., dance Sat. 9-1 a.m.; 
Rutland Fanfarę to Fali; Stowe Oktoberfest, 
noon-6 p.m. 

22: Manchester Grand opening of Equinox 
House. 

22- 29: Woodstock Quilt Show. 


27: Rutland NE Bach Festival. 

27- 29: Stowe Craft Fair, Topnotch. 

28: Chelsea Round & Square Dance; Montpe¬ 
lier Apple Orchard Art Auction, Food & 
Craft Sale, Wood Art Gallery 10-2 p.m.; Or- 
ange Yard Sale, 9-5 p.m.; Peru Fair 10-4 p.m.; 
Pittsfield Bazaar 10 a.m.; Randolph Ctr. 
Quilt Show 10-4 p.m.; Ryegate Corner Fali 
Pie Social, 1-4 p.m.; Stratton NE Bach Fes- 
tival. 

28- 29: Underhill Harvest Market; Victory & 
Granby Holiday in the Hills; Mendon Craft 
Show 10-5 p.m. 

29: Morrisville Train rides; No. Danville 

Hymn sing, 7:30 p.m. 

30-Oct. 5: Walden, Cabot, Plainfield, Pea- 
cham, Barnet, Groton Northeast Kingdom 
Fali Foliage Festival, 9:30 a.m. on. 

OCTOBER 

2: Richmond Bazaar 3:00 p.m. 

4: Adamant Craft sale. 

4- 6: Killington VT Craft Expo. 10-5 p.m. 

5: Bennington Bazaar & auction, 10-5 p.m.; 
Bristol Bicentennial Festival 10-5 p.m.; Ber¬ 
lin Bazaar 10-3 p.m.; Castleton Colonial Day; 
Chester Fair 10-4 p.m.; Danville Bazaar 10- 
4 p.m.; Grafton Bazaar 10-3 p.m.; Jay Okto¬ 
berfest 7 p.m.; Lincoln Craft Fair 10-5 p.m.; 
Newbury Festival 10-4 p.m.; Waterbury Ba¬ 
zaar 10-4 p.m.; Windsor Festival 9 a.m.; 
Woodstock Bazaar, Hist. House 10-4 p.m.; 
Fair lst Cong. Church 10-3 p.m. 

5- 6: Bennington Crafts show 10-5 p.m.; Stowe 
Antique Show & Sale 10 a.m. 

10-12: Bennington Antiques Show & Sale. 

12: Brandon Christmas Bazaar 10 a.m.; Hart- 
land Bazaar & Supper 1-7 p.m.; Grafton Fali 
Festival 10-5 p.m.; W. Dover Pie & goodie 
Sale, 9 a.m.; Shelburne Craft Fair & Harvest 
Buffet 10 a.m., Meth. Church; Fair & Christ¬ 
mas Bazaar 9-4:30 p.m. St.Catherine's of 
Siena; W. Dover Apple Pie Sale 9-1 p.m.; 
Woodstock Christmas in Autumn 10-3 p.m. 

12-13: Burlington Antiques Show; Hancock 
Octoberfest, noon on; Newfane Heritage 
Festival 10-5 p.m.; Rutland Art in the Park 
10-6 p.m.; Springfield Antiques Show & Sale 
10 a.m.; Apple Festival 10 a.m.; Winooski 
Antiques Show & Sale 10-5 p.m.; Woodstock 
Apples & Crafts Fair 10-5 p.m. 

12-14: W. Dover Craft Fair, gondola rides; Wes- 
ton Craft Show 10-4 p.m. 


13: Bellows Falls Paradę 1 p.m.; Burlington 

Concert UVM Baroque Ensemble; Dummer- 
ston Ctr. Apple Pie Festival noon; Pownal 
Ctr. Pie Festival 10 a.m.;Westminster Festi- 
val 8-4 p.m.; Woodstock Harvest Home 
Celebration, Billings Museum 11-4 p.m. 
19-20: Montpelier Crafts Festival H.S. 10 a.m. 

19- 27: Bridgewater Old Mili Days 10 a.m. 

26: Bennington VT Symphony Orchestra Con¬ 
cert 8 p.m.; Barre Craft Bazaar 10-4 p.m.; 
Holland Handicraft Sale & Tea 2-4 p.m. 
26-27: Essex Jct. Craft Show. 

27: Townshend Pumpkin Festival 10-4 p.m. 
31: St. Johnsbury Halloween Hall of Horrors 
5:30-7:30 p.m. 

NOVEMBER 

1-2: Gilman Christmas Bazaar, Fri. 1:30-4 p.m., 
Sat. 10-2 p.m. 

2: Stowe Barn Dance 8 p.m. Percy barn.; Ver- 
gennes Penny Fair 1-9 p.m.; Bazaars or fairs 
in Burlington (lst Cong. Church), Fairfax, 
Jericho Corners, Montpelier, Newport, Wil- 
liston. 

5: Montpelier Craft Bazaar 9:30-3 p.m. 

8- 9: Vergennes Bazaar, St. PauFs Parish 10 a.m. 
9: Bazaars or Fairs in: Jericho Corners, Rutland 

(Trinity Church & Good Shepherd Church), 
Vernon, Williamsville. 

9- 10: Colchester Craft Show. 

11: E. Montpelier Fair, Old Brick Church. 

13: Springfield Bazaar 9:30-2 p.m. 

14-15: Montpelier Bazaar 9-8 p.m. Meth. 
Church. 

16: Manchester Champagne Supper & Auc¬ 
tion, Hildene. Bazaars or fairs in Benning¬ 
ton, Fairlee, Monkton Ridge, Orwell, 
Putney, So. Royalton, White River Jct. 

20- 21: Springfield Bazaar, Wed. 7-9 p.m., 
Thurs. 10-3 p.m. 

21: St. Johnsbury Bazaar 9:30-6 p.m. Grace 
Meth. Church. 

21- 24: Burlington VT Craft Fair. 

22- 24: Manchester Thanksgiving Tours, Hil¬ 
dene. 

23: Bazaars or fairs in: Brandon, Brattleboro, 
Eden, Woodstock (Little Theatre Bldg.) 

29: Brattleboro Paradę & Santa Claus 1 p.m. 
29-30: Woodstock Christmas Fair. 

29- Dec. 1: Killington VT Craft Expo. 10-5 p.m. 
30: Hardwick Bazaar 10-4 p.m.; W. Brattleboro 

Bazaar 9-1 p.m. 

30- Dec. 1: Barre Craft Show, Municipal Aud. 


VACATION INFORMATION 

To receive the appropriate vacation materiał, send a letter or postcard specifying the 
season you plan to visit and the information you wish to: Vermont Travel Division, 
Dept. 629, 134 State St., Montpelier, VT 05602. The Division can supply: 

• Vacation Kit (contains seasonal guide, events calendar & lodging info.). 4 Season Vacation 
Rentals (cotłages, komes, condos). 

• Guides for Hunting, Fishing. Fish & Wildlife Laws. Dates for Hunting & Fishing. 

Provided by the Vermont Dept. of Fish & Wildlife. 

• State Parks Brochure (camping, fishing, hiking & bicycling). Provided by the Vermont 
Dept. of Forests, Parks & Recreation. 
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Not all of Autumn's colors are 
on the trees. Photographer George Lotigenecker 
captured the haruest bounty at Legare Farm in Calais. 

















































